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1534—The Assumption—1934 


F the many feasts whereby the Church honors the 
Blessed Virgin the Assumption is undoubtedly the 
greatest, recalling as it does a mystery of Divine con- 
descension that has no equal in the whole range of Catho- 
lic belief. At the dawn of her existence Our Lady was 
singularly honored through her Immaculate Conception: 
her death was ennobled by the preservation of her virginal 
body from the corruption of the grave and by its an- 
ticipated resurrection. Alone of all the children of Adam 
she is both body and soul in Heaven. True, this is no 
dogma of Catholicism yet it is so universally accepted that 
we of this generation are not without hope of seeing its 
truth defined and infallibly vindicated. 

Mother Church sounds the happy keynote of the Feast 
when at the Introit of the Mass she invites the Faithful 
to rejoice over it with the angels. She would have us be 
glad for God’s sake, such glory comes to Him from this 
mystery; for Mary’s sweet sake, so unique is her priv- 
ilege ; and for our own sake since in consequence of this 
prerogative we have a Queen in Heaven, powerful and 
loving, to help us. 

But if the Christian world rejoices at each annual re- 
currence of the Assumption the coming feast should have 
special significance for friends of America. By a happy 
coincidence it marks the four-hundredth anniversary since 
Ignatius, the soldier saint of Loyola, gathered his first 
companions about him in the dimly lit crypt of St. Denis 
at Montmartre and practically initiated his ‘Company of 
Jesus.” Little did he and his associates imagine on that 
Assumption Day, 1534, that they were laying the founda- 
tions of an organization that under the leadership and in- 
spiration of its holy Founder, with the “ greater” glory 
of God for its motto and the cross of Christ for its stand- 
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ard, and enjoying the blessing and favor of Pontiffs and 
princes, would first stem the tide of Lutheranism in 
Europe and then, growing almost as wide as the Church 
itself, by every sort of apostolic work, through its preach 
ers and teachers and scientists and missionaries and 
writers and confessors would play no small part in the 
spread of the Kingdom of Christ. 

The story of the Society of Jesus cannot be repeated 
here. Suffice it to say that the record of the last fou 
centuries is one of mingled joy and sorrow, trial and 
triumph. Often maligned and misunderstood, and once 
persecuted by the enemies of the Church even to a tem- 
porary suppression, nevertheless, on the admission of its 
bitterest foes, its history is one of glorious achievement 
for Church and State in every part of the world. Faith- 
fully and consistently this “least ’’ Society of Jesus, as 
St. Ignatius was wont to call it, has aimed to serve Christ 
and His Church through His Vicar, the Pope, to whom 
its unswerving loyalty has ever been pledged. It is with 
pardonable pride that we particularly recall that in ow 
own United States in the past 300 years Jesuits have 
played no mean role, not merely helping to its religious 
and cultural development, but even as discoverers and 
colonizers, while Jesuit high schools, colleges and univer- 
sities throughout the country have meant an incalculahk 
economic saving for the various States. 

For the successes and the crosses (for these, too, are 
blessings) of the past 400 years the Society of Jesus to- 
day sings its humble but hearty Te Deum. In this its well 
wishers will join, the while they pray that its well-nigh 
25,000 members, laboring on every continent and the is- 
lands of the Seven Seas, may increase and multiply in 
goodly numbers, always walking worthy of their holy 
Founder, cherishing the same ideals that animated his 
zeal, and carrying on under the same standard of Christ 
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crucified the campaign he began in 1534 for the glory 
of God and the sanctification and salvation of souls. 


Federal School Autocracy 


O the current number of the Review of Reviews, Dr. 

John J. Tigert, president of the University of Florida, 
and formerly Federal Commissioner of Education, con- 
tributes an article on Federal subsidies for the local 
schools. A movement has recently been initiated to de- 
mand a large annual subsidy from Congress, the amount 
ranging from $100,000,000 to $500,000,000, according to 
the crusader’s sense of figures. These subsidies are to 
last at least during the emergency, and that means for- 
ever, since with the first subsidy the camel has his nose 
under the tent. Once he finds himself under the canvas, 
he will camp there. 

Two arguments used against this proposal by Dr. 

Tigert have been repeatedly set forth in this Review dur- 
ing the last fifteen years. A Federal subsidy is unneces- 
sary, since every State in the Union is able to maintain 
its schools without “ severely taxing its resources.” In the 
next place, Federal subsidies mean Federal control of the 
schools. Drawing on his experience, Dr. Tigert writes: 
“ Inevitably Federal control must accompany Federal sup- 
port. My experience in handling Federal subsidies for 
education, under the limited Acts now in existence, taught 
me that you must have Federal control. . . .” 
' Dr. Tigert views this “control” as a necessary check 
upon “the waste, extravagance, and misuse of these 
funds”’ which, he thinks, would otherwise result. But 
after the Harding and other Administrations, it cannot 
be said that the States have a monopoly on waste, ex- 
travagance, misuse, or, if the question be pressed, on cor- 
ruption. The real reason why Federal control would nec- 
essarily result is found in the very human tendency of all 
officials to expand the limits of their powers. With the 
possible control of a school system which expends more 
than two billions of dollars every year in view, Federal 
officials will place no bounds upon their ambitions, and 
few on the means which they will use to realize them. In 
that day, there will be not one, but a legion of Jess Smiths 
and Albert Falls at Washington. 

The legal aspect of the case, however, is clear. The 
Federal Government must not only stipulate the purpose 
of every dollar appropriated, but control its use. Other- 
wise we are forced into the absurd position of arguing 
that Congress may spend or give away public monies as 
it pleases. The New York Sun puts the case well when 
it says that we may have Federal subsidies, or we may 
have local autonomy, for the schools, but we cannot have 
both. Those who think this issue of Federal control life- 
less, may be reminded that the subject chosen for essay 
and debate next Winter by the literary high-school socie- 
ties in thirty States is Federal subsidies for the schools. 
That fact alone evidences the determination of the groups 
which are sponsoring this raid on the Treasury, this at- 
tack upon the Constitution. Only a resolute and persever- 
ing opposition can defeat them. 
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Labor and the New Deal 


OR a time it seemed that the new deal for labor was 

a raw deal. Unless the improvement which has been 
noted in the last ten days continues, it may be just that. 
Two weeks ago the press carried a story, and a picturesque 
tale it was, of the strikers returning to the mills at Har- 
riman, “laughing and joking.” The truth is that of the 
men who returned to work, just twenty-five had been 
strikers. The other 325 who marched into the mills were 
strike breakers, and they had reason to laugh and joke. 
Labor lost that battle and it was a bad defeat. Capital, 
in the form of a company that had brazenly defied the 
NRA authorities, won it, and the defeat was so bad 
that the National Labor Advisory Board filed a protest 
with Administrator Johnson. But even the Administra- 
tor does not ask that the strikers, who had rebelled against 
intolerable conditions, be taken back. On July 30, he 
telegraphed from San Francisco threatening to “ crack 
down” on the mills, unless twenty-five more of the or- 
iginal 350 strikers were given employment! 

For another story, consult the settlement of the strike 
of the Detroit automobile workers. When the strike was 
over, the strikers discovered that Section 7a, on which 
they had relied as a guarantee of collective bargaining, 
had been emasculated by interpreting it to allow minority- 
group representation. Then there are the cases of the 
Weirton steel workers and of the Budd Manufacturing 
Co., in both of which labor-union men will sit out in the 
cold until the courts in their slow, majestic way tell them 
what Section 7a really means. 

All this uncertainty and distress could have been avoided 
had Congress enacted Senator Wagner’s bill at the open- 
ing of the session. That measure hung fire for weeks, and 
at last was discovered by the janitor in the trash bin. In 
the face of practically every show of force by employers, 
the Government has backed down, until hardly any ground 
is left on which the workers can base a judgment that 
when the Government guarantees collective bargaining, 
it will stand back of that guarantee. There is reason to 
believe that this lack of faith helped to promote the strike 
at San Francisco, and that it is making the settlement of 
strikes at Minneapolis and other places extremely difficult. 

Within the last few weeks, however, the Government 
has taken a turn in the right direction. The first indica- 
tion is the protest of the National Labor Advisory Board 
against the fiasco at Harriman. The next is the decision 
of this Board on July 26, in the case of the Houde En- 
gineering Co., sustaining the majority rule in collective 
bargaining. When the company held an election, by men, 
by a majority vote, chose a union of their own, and re- 
jected the company union. The employers thereupon de- 
clined to have any dealings with what they stigmatized 
as an “ outside union,” and refused to submit to the rul- 
ing of the Regional Labor Board. Action by the Na- 
tional Board followed. If the Government will now hold 
to this interpretation of collective bargaining, the deep, if 
silent, hostility engendered by the Detroit settlement will 


gradually disappear. 
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Probably the NRA administrators are beginning to 
realize the wisdom of returning to the procedure and prec- 
edents of the old Wagner Labor Board. When the Denver 
tramway strike came before that Board, with an issue of 
majority representation in collective bargaining, the Board 
did not hesitate to give a strong decision. Although the 
vote was a close one, 353 to 325, the Board ruled that 
the representatives of the union had the sole right to 
bargain for all the employes. This ruling was not ar- 
bitrary, for Senator Wagner and the Board knew per- 
fectly well that when employers can divide the workers 
through company unions and other devices, the right to 
collective bargaining is practically nullified. With the 
decision in the Houde case adopted as a fixed policy by 
the Government, the confidence which union labor once 
reposed in the NRA administration can be restored. 


War Clouds Over Europe 


ECENT events in Germany and Austria have given 

the world, and especially Europe, a severe case of 
nerves. To any student of history who knows how wars 
have been brewed in the past, the present situation seems 
to afford a perfect parallel with the others that preceded 
those wars. In modern times it is difficult to say with 
certainty that any country has deliberately set out to wage 
a war of conquest against another. What actually does 
happen is that one country engages on a long train of 
actions involving other countries, which in turn themselves 
start a train of parallel or contrasting actions, and at the 
end they find themselves at an impasse, with war not the 
end sought but the only means to find a way out consistent 
with national honor, which often means only the political 
security of the politicians who happen to be in office. 

Look at the present situation. Italy certainly does not 
want war; it is entirely contrary to the modern French 
spirit to engage on an expedition beyond its borders, since 
that spirit is by now deeply ingrained as a defensive one ; 
only a madman in Germany would embark on certain de- 
struction; there is no outstanding Power on the Con- 
tinent which would encourage Great Britain to encompass 
its downfall by war; the little countries only want to be 
let alone; Russia is not yet ready. Yet everybody has 
been apprehensive that a war might break out at any 
moment, and rightly apprehensive. 

Why? Because Italy feels she cannot allow a German 
Empire to come down to her borders, which incidentally 
the Treaty of St. Germain moved much further up to- 
ward Germany, and France feels she cannot afford to 
allow Germany to stretch its confines to those of the 
Balkans, which by the mere proximity would come into 
the German sphere of influence, while England in that 
event would finally be once more up against the prepon- 
derant continental Power she has always feared. These 
are not new attitudes, but are deeply imbedded in all the 
past policies of those nations. As for Germany, the Hitler 
regime is ruthlessly being pushed into expansion by way 
of Austria by the inner compulsion of its announced idea 
of the natural unity of the German peoples. It might 
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easily happen just at this moment of the death of Hinden- 
burg that Hitler would feel that the situation he has him- 
self created demands that he cross Austria’s border, under 
penalty of losing his own hold on the German people. 
If he does that, what would Italy do? Is the answer 
hard? Mussolini has already given it. 

Here, then, seems to be a perfect laboratory for the 
study of the origins of war. It at once makes clear the 
shallowness of the Marxian dialectic, which claims that 
the war ensuing on a situation like this is the result of a 
blind determination of material forces. The forces which 
set all this in motion, back through all their long train, 
were each a voluntary action of human wills. The psy- 
chological parallel with an individual’s mortal sin is a 
good one. The sin itself just at the end seems to be a 
mere blind slipping into evil ; but it has been made possible 
—some would say inevitable—by all that has gone before: 
the habits, the weakened will, the blinded intelligence, the 
occasion, the temptation. In that respect it is so with 
nations. Actual war is usually a sin, of a group of in- 
dividuals acting freely. But it would be futile to seek 
its origins in the last few days before it happens. It is 
what each nation has done or not done since 1918 which 
will bring a war, if a war comes. And here is precisely 
the fatal weakness of modern Europe, whose demo- 
cratic peoples are unable to recognize the first steps that 
lead to disaster. No step in itself seems grave or fatal ; 
but one leads to another, and the people do not see it. 
Popular education in a democracy is indeed the solution ; 
but only if the education is one which takes account of 
the nature of man, of the sources of obligation and law, 
and therefore of the nature of God Himself. 


Whiskey and the Mails 


N a somewhat intemperate address delivered at a meet: 

ing of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union in 
Chicago, Dr. Thomas Nixon Carver, professor of political 
economy at Harvard University, demanded that the mails 
be closed “to the liquor propaganda.” As Dr. Carver 
surveys the field, it seems to him that the liquor interests 
“are moving heaven and earth, and especially, hell” to 
increase the sale of intoxicants and thus promote intem- 
perance. 

As the “liquor interests” put profit first, we doubt if 
they are greatly interested in hell which affords no market 
whatever for their wares. Still, it is easy to understand 
what Dr. Carver means and, in some degree, to sym- 
pathize with it. If the liquor dealers continue to blazon 
their goods in full-page advertisements, to push their 
sale in department stores and tobacco shops, and to rec- 
ommend whiskey in persuasive speeches over the radio. 
we may as well prepare for another period of Federal 
Prohibition and crime. As the Federal law now stands, 
none of these things is forbidden. But without exception 
they are foolish. 

Sometimes it seems to us that the traffic is not con- 
trolled by sensible business men, but by individuals who, 
did they possess a slightly larger degree of intelligence, 
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would be half-witted. Up to the present at least, their 
campaign has emphasized the use of whiskey and of hard 
liquors, and they have steadily fought any plan to popu- 
larize the use of beer and of light wines by reducing the 
excessive tax upon these beverages. It seems their am- 
bition to make the United States a country in which every 
child shall be familiar with the use of whiskey and gin 
by the time he arrives at the age of reason. 

Because censorship of the press is neither feasible nor 
desirable in this country, we cannot join Dr. Carver in 
calling for Federal legislation barring liquor advertise- 
ments from the mails. What we would suggest is a sort 
of Legion of Decency movement against the manufactur- 
ers and purveyors of hard liquors. Something must be 
done, if another reign of terror under Prohibition is to 


be averted. 
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First Marian 
Congress 


CCORDING to a cable received by the Rev. A. M. 
Mayer, rector of the Sanctuary of Our Sorrowful 
Mother, His Eminence Alexis Cardinal Lépicier will take 
part in the solemnities which will mark the First Marian 
Congress in the United States. The ceremonies wili take 
place at Portland, Oregon, August 12 to 15. The Car- 
dinal, the message advised, would be accompanied by the 
Prior General of the Servite Fathers, Father Raphael 
Baldini, O.S.M. Before he was elevated to the Sacred 
College of Cardinals in December, 1927, Msgr. Lépicier 
had passed through all the posts of honor and responsi- 
bility in the Servite Order—Provincial Consultor, Procu- 
rator General, and Superior General. In May, 1929, he 
was designated by His Holiness, Pius XI, as Papal Legate 
for the centenary celebration of St. Joan of Arc and 
also served in the same year as Legate to the Interna- 
tional Eucharistic Congress at Carthage. The Servants 
of Mary in charge of the First Marian Congress state 
that all details for the celebration in Portland have been 
perfected. Speaking of the visit of Cardinal Lépicier, 
Father Mayer declared: “ This is a crowning mark in 
our program; Cardinal Lépicier will be the incentive that 
will bring the greatest scholars of the Church to the 
Congress.” The celebration should mark an epoch in the 
religious history of the great Northwest. 


Swastika 
Not Aryan 


N view of the absolute assumption by the Nazis of 

the fylfot or swastika as the natural symbol of the 
Aryan race, it is disconcerting to learn from Dr. W. Nor- 
man Brown, professor of Sanskrit at the University of 
Pennsylvania, that it was not invented by the Aryan or 
Indo-European peoples, but first appeared among non- 
Aryans, the so-called Japhetic peoples and the people of 
the valley of the Indus, in India. These latter pos- 


sessed a high degree of urban civilization some 1,500 
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years before India was invaded by the Aryans. What- 
ever these various peoples were, says Professor Brown, 
they were not Indo-Europeans; and the Indo-Europeans, 
“as far as our evidence indicates, did not know of the 
Swastika until a thousand years after the time of its 
earliest preserved specimens.” The Germans do not seem 
to have had the symbol until the first millennium B. C. 
Another bubble is likewise punctured in Professor 
Brown’s recent pamphlet on this subject, published by 
the Emerson Books, Inc., 126 Maiden Lane, New York. 
The Nazis claim that the swastika was in frequent use 
by the early Christians. But “ it is clearly neither a pecu- 
liarly Aryan nor a peculiarly Christian emblem. Where 
these groups have it, they have borrowed it from older 
religious or more early civilized peoples.” Even the hal- 
lowed term Aryan is highly uncertain in its meaning. “ In 
respect to physical stock it affirms practically nothing.” 
The original pure “ blue-eyed Nordic ” race is an anthro- 
pological myth. Even the Scandinavians are of mixed 
origin. Thus science comes into uncomfortable opposi- 
tion with the politicians. 


Bruening 
And Dollfuss 


OTH Dr. Heinrich Bruening and Dr. Engelbert Doll- 
fuss were Chancelors of their respective countries 

for a period of two years and two months. Bruening 
strode into the Wilhelmstrasse on March 30, 1930, and 
resigned on May 30, 1932. Dollfuss arrived at the Ball- 
hausplatz on May 20, 1932, and was struck down at his 
post twenty-six months later. The two dates suggest 
what an era of friendly cooperation would have blessed 
Germany and Austria, had the terms of office for the two 
Chancelors, eminent statesmen and noble Christians, run 
concurrently instead of consecutively. Austro-German 
relations were never better than under the Bruening re- 
gime. Springing from utterly different environments 
(Dollfuss was a peasant of Lower Austria, Bruening 
was the son of a Muenster wine merchant), both won 
university degrees and were conspicuous for gallantry 
under fire as officers in the World War. Both entered 
politics as members of a Catholic political organization: 
}ruening with the famous German Center and Dollfuss 
in the Austrian Christian Social party. The former spe- 
cialized in budgetary finance; the latter, as became his 
origin, in agricultural economics. Dollfuss, eager, boyish, 
married a girl from the German Reich and found his 
greatest happiness in the bosom of his family; Bruening, 
self-contained, ascetic, led an almost monastic existence 
even in the Chancelery. Each was catapulted into power 
in a grave national emergency, when other parties shirked 
responsibility. Both made last-stand defenses against the 
tide of National Socialism. Neither was willing to com- 
promise with Hitler, nor to take Nazis into his Cabinet. 
As a result, one suffered political assassination and the 
other was actually murdered for his courageous refusal. 
In a world where expediency is the only virtue, and among 
men whose conscience knows no limitations of law, human 
or Divine, Heinrich Bruening and Engelbert Dollfuss, 
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citizens of the great Christian democracy which flourishes 
alike in town and country, will be remembered for their 
deathless devotion to principle. 


Wild Men in 
Hollywood 


UT in Hollywood there is a small daily paper de- 

voted to the motion-picture industry and called the 
Hollywood Reporter. 
certain W. R. Wilkerson, who also conducts in it a col- 
umn called “Trade Views.” In his column for July 18 
he devoted some attention to this Review, but it has just 
now come to our notice. Mr. Wilkerson has evidently 
been in bad humor about the Decency campaign, and he 
gives his readers some account of our issue for July 7. 
He does not like the way our features are “ scareheaded ”’ 
on the front cover, his Hollywood sensibilities being 
offended by their garishness. He turned the cover and 
there he found some advertising for our pamphlets “ On 
Marriage.” He lists them with mock horror: “ Birth 
Control Is Wrong,” “ Problems of Sex,” “ The Church 
and the Sex Problem,” “ The New Morality and the Na- 
tional Life,” “The Tangle of Marriage,” ‘ Broken 
Homes,” “RAPE, SUICIDE AND BIRTH CON- 
TROL.” The capitals are Mr. Wilkerson’s—and also the 
title itself. As our readers know, the title of that 
pamphlet is “ Race Suicide and Birth Control.” In other 
words, with the correct title before him, he deliberately 
changed it to fit his purposes, and then put the forged 
title into capitals. This, it may be remembered, is the 
same Wilkerson who wrote an attack on Bishop Cantwell 
when the campaign was just beginning, and said he wrote 
it as a Catholic, of the parish of the Blessed Sacrament 
in Hollywood. We have just one suggestion for Mr. 
Wilkerson. It is that he and Harry Warner (who attacked 
Cardinal Dougherty as un-American) put their heads to- 
gether and devise some further breaks of this kind. 
Nothing would more certainly ensure the success of the 
decency campaign than a half-dozen or so of this kind 
of providential “ boners.” 


St. Francis 
And Social Reform 


SUMMONS tto the sons of St. Francis, the great 

social reformer of the thirteeenth century, to lead 
the way in solving the problems of the twentieth century, 
was sounded at the sixteenth annual session of the Fran- 
ciscan Educational Conference, which took place at Mays- 
lake, near Hinsdale, Ill., June 28-30 of this year. The 
general subject treated at this year’s conference was the 
timely one of sociology and economics. The Franciscan 
background to this discussion was afforded in the first 
of the papers read, an historical study: “ The Franciscans 
and Social Activities,” by the Rev. Victor Mills, O.F.M. 
The papers read will be embodied in the published report 
of the conference. Among the resolutions adopted by 


the conference were some which were inspired by the im- 
mediacy and thoroughness which characterize the Friars’ 
work: confidence in the leadership of President Roose- 
velt and appreciation of his sincere efforts to achieve 
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social and economic adjustment; promotion of the Third 
Order of St. Francis as an effectual means for social re- 
form ; social-study clubs under the direction of the Friars 
for creating sound opinion and training the laity ; energetic 
support of the splendid social movement inaugurated by ° 
the Legion of Decency, etc. At the present time, accord- 
ing to the Rev. Marion A. Habig, O.F.M., the First 
Order of St. Francis has a total membership of 37,185 
friars belonging to 185 provinces and commissariats which 
comprise 3,173 friaries in all parts of the world. The 
Church awaits the power of these men, so close to man- 
kind’s daily problems, when once they examine the 
troubles of the age in the questioning light of Assisi. 


“Of Thee 
I Sing ” 


OME of our readers will remember that about seven 

years ago, when sound first came to the news reels, 
a lot of people in the movie theaters used to rise to their 
feet whenever King George V appeared on the screen. 
This was not, of course, because of any particular love 
for His British Majesty, but because the audience thought 
that what the military bands were playing was “ My 
Country, "Tis of Thee "—which, they also mistakenly be- 
lieved, was the American national anthem. In this month’s 
issue of the Musical Quarterly you can read an interest- 
ing story. Not only is “ America” a tune that we 
Yankees stole from the Britishers, but it seems that ““ God 
Save the King” was itself stolen by the English from 
the Prussians. During the War, bands on both sides of 
the Hindenburg line were patriotically playing the same 
melody, the only difference being that the Germans sang 
“ Heil dir im Siegerkranz.” But where did the Prussians 
get the melody? Well, it would appear that they stole it, 
too. A. M. McGinty, a musician interested in this question, 
searched in his English Book of Hours for a prayer for 
He found one in an antiphon to the Magnificat 
set for a Sunday after Pentecost. “ Unxerunt” is its 
title. In English, it begins, “‘ Sadoc . . . anointed Solomon 
King of Gihon.” And it ends with the cry, “ Long live 
the king!” Mr. McGinty, hot on the trail now, turned 
to his Liber Usualis, and there, sure enough, he found 
that the old plaint-chant melody, now 1,000 years old, 
was practically identical with the modern patriotic song 
and almost certainly its origin. 


royalty. 
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The Tragedy of Austria 


Joseru F. THornrne, S.J. 


that renews itself from day to day, lies in the fact 

that Vienna and the periphery left intact by the 
Treaty of St. Germain represent, if we may borrow a term 
from biology, a non-viable economic entity. The rem- 
nant of the old Austro-Hungarian Empire on the Upper 
Danube is no more a living, self-sustaining, self-rehabili- 
tating organism than the artificially preserved chicken tis- 
sue, which Dr. Alexis Carrel used to keep in a state of 
quasi-animation by an extrinsic apparatus of feeding, 
temperature regulation, and the like. In short, Vienna, 
stripped of its former hinterland, is much like the nucleus 
of a cell without the surrounding cytoplasm. 

What is the normal, natural economic unit in Central 
Europe? It is a triangle, whose sides are Hungary, 
Bohemia, and Austria. The plains of Hungary furnish 
an abundant granary, pouring forth wheat for factory 
workers and the urban populations. Bohemia, rich in 
coal, ore and power sites (Bismarck said the master of 
Bohemia was the master of Europe) is the industrial 
dynamo, while Austria proper embodies the qualities of 
banker, broker, salesman, and middleman for the trade 
which the exchange of food products for manufactured 
goods implies. 

In imperial days the capital, Vienna, was likewise the 
center of many luxury arts, catering to the tastes of a 
large semi-parasitic population of soldiers, administrators, 
courtiers, and all the appanage of bureaucracy. The court 
of Franz Joseph, though not sybaritic, demanded a steady 
stream of merchandise from the haberdashers, milliners, 
perfumers, and confectioners of the Ringstrasse. It was, 
so to speak, a colorful master of ceremonies for the 
marching and counter-marching of commodities within 
the Empire. For this reason, Von Clausewitz was justi- 
fied in saying that if the old Austro-Hungarian constella- 
tion of states had not existed, it would have been neces- 
sary to invent it. Although a political and racial mon- 
strosity, embracing Germans, Magyars, Slavs, Croats, 
Czechs, and Poles within its orbit, it was none the less 
in accord with economic reality. 

Everyone knows how this economic equilibrium has 
been upset since 1918. The Empire of 50,000,000 people 
has been reduced to a bare 7,000,000, of whom almost 
one-third reside in Vienna. Territorial losses were on the 
same scale. The currency inflation swallowed up what- 
ever reserves of wealth had managed to survive the World 
War. Vienna was still advantageously situated to act as 
a banking and commercial center, but the Succession 
States, setting up insurmountable tariff barriers, pre- 
ferred to divert trade commissions, brokers’ fees, insur- 
ance premiums to merchants in Prague, Belgrade, Buda- 
pest, and Bucharest. The services which Austria was 
prepared to offer had a very restricted market. Large 
numbers of the Viennese were reduced, in the picturesque 
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phrase of Neville Chamberlain, to “the necessity of tak- 
ing in each other’s washing.” It is not easy to be a middle- 
man when both ends are missing. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that since 1919 Austria 
has been the epicenter of a Mittel-Europa financial storm. 
It is an economic vacuum that attracts money, loans, 
goods, and more loans, but has little to supply in return. 
Debt becomes chronic in such a set-up and the debt is 
only liquidated by fresh borrowings. In spite of the 
most rigid control of currency operations specie pay- 
ments dwindle to an ever-narrowing trickle, while trade 
or payments for trade are apt to be nothing more than 
mere bookkeeping transactions. 

Due to the operation of these causes, the financial life 
of Austria has become just as unnatural as the foreign 
trade of the United States from 1926 to 1930, when 
American goods were being purchased in Europe and 
South America only on the basis of huge loans floated 
by the New York banks. In the latter case, industry main- 
tained an artificially accelerated pace thanks to the prim- 
ing power of soon-to-be-defaulted bonds. In Austria, ad- 
ministrative officials, the soldiers, policemen, the Heim- 
wehr, officers as well as rank and file, are being paid 
with funds for the most part borrowed from Italy, France 
and Great Britain. The Lausanne loan alone, issued by 
these countries about one year ago, amounted to $40,000,- 
000. This was supplemented by an internal loan of 200,- 
000,000 paper schillings. Despite these helps, the Austrian 
Cabinet was forced to discontinue sinking-fund payments 
of 13,500,000 schillings, which represented a part of the 
Government’s obligation to the National Bank in connec- 
tion with the reorganization of the Credit-Anstalt. Pre- 
liminary returns of the 1933 budget operations showed a 
deficit of 244,100,000 schillings. 

We now have some clue to the difficulty of the task 
which confronted Dr. Engelbert Dollfuss, when he took 
office as Chancelor on May 20, 1932. His two powerful 
neighbors, Hitler and Mussolini, by a policy of helpful 
cooperation might have done much to alleviate his burden. 
Instead, each sought to make political capital of the 
straitened circumstances of the little Republic on the 
Danube. Hitler, hard pressed by radicals in his own camp, 
needed the prestige of a triumph abroad in order to main- 
tain his leadership unchalienged. This would have been 
furnished by the spectacular union of 7,000,000 Austrian 
Germans with the 65,000,000 citizens of the German 
Reich. On the other side of the Alps and Appennines, 
It Duce, dreaming his dream of the old Roman Empire, 
sought to win an ascendancy on the Danube that would 
cast its spell as far as the mouth of that historic stream. 
The welfare of Austria proper was overlooked in the 
clash of two heroic ambitions. 

Prior to January, 1933, Austria, rulers and people, had 
every reason to prefer the German attachment. In fact. 
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the Anschluss was an avowed object of policy in both 
Berlin and Vienna. As a preliminary step, the Austro- 
German Customs Union was announced. Owing to the 
open opposition of France and the Little Entente (Dr. 
Benes declared that most Europeans would remember that 
the German Zoll Verein paved the way for Bismarck’s 
Empire just as Sadowa pointed to Sedan), Austria and 
Germany in the person of Dr. Julius Curtius and Dr. 
Johann Schober dropped their plans for closer economic 
collaboration. Trade treaties, however, bade fair to secure 
many of the advantages of the abandoned compact, while 
actual political union seemed only a question of time and 
opportunity. 

At this juncture, Adolf Hitler strode to power as 
Chancelor of Nazi Germany. The Austrian, installed in 
the Wilhelmnstrasse, drove the citizens of his native 
land straight into the arms of Mussolini. From the start, 
influential sections of Austrian people were revolted by 
the excesses of the Nazi regime. Across the Tyrolese 
border in Bavaria, they saw their Catholic brethren sub- 
jected to a sort of bloodless persecution, while the vener- 
able Michael Cardinal Faulhaber was exposed to insult 
and attack. The fanatical, joyless regimentation of life 
in the Third Reich exercised little appeal to the light- 
hearted, easy-going, pleasure-loving Viennese. There had 
been a time when they might have elected Hitler as a mat- 
ter of free choice; they were not disposed to accept him 
under duress. Neither radio speeches broadcast from 
Munich nor bombings in the Tyrol had the force of per- 
suasion or intimidation. Under pressure of threats and 
violence, the Dollfuss Government did a diplomatic volte 
face and vigorously rebuffed the efforts of German and 
Austrian Nazis to seize control of the Republic. 

For a time, Dr. Dollfuss had to carry on the battle 
on two fronts. The Social Democrats, who in 1930 had 
been so powerful as to elect 72 out of 165 deputies to Par- 
liament, disliked any flirtation with Fascism, either Italian 
or German. By an armed uprising or general strike of 
their 1,192,674 adherents in Vienna, they could paralyze 
any Government at its heart. On the other side, were the 
growing ranks of the National Socialists, subsidized from 
abroad and past masters in the art of propaganda. Bomb- 
ings and shootings became a weekly, if not daily occur- 
rence. Only last October, an Austrian Nazi attempted to 
assassinate the Chancelor in Vienna. The Nazis were 
strong in the Provinces, whereas the Socialists were for- 
tifying their apartment-house strongholds in the city. 
Both were enemies of the established Government and 
only waited the opportune hour for civil war. 

In this dilemma, Chancelor Dollfuss had to choose a 
first line of defense. According to Hamilton Fish Arm- 
strong, editor of Foreign Affairs, the “ best explanation 
of why Dollfuss decided to destroy Austrian Socialism, 
wipe out the constitution he had sworn to defend, and 
accept Italian tutelage, is that Mussolini, and Mussolini’s 
Austrian agents, the Heimwehr, forced his hand.” Mr. 
Armstrong adds, “if he did not accept Mussolini he had 
to accept Hitler.” 

The second statement, as we have seen, is true enough, 
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but the first is a slander upon the memory of the murdered 
statesman. Dollfuss, a son of the soil and Catholic to 
the core, in deciding to suppress the Socialists on the eve 
of revolt, was simply true to the principles of his own 
Christian Social party as conceived by his predecessor, 
Msgr. Seipel. Socialism, at best an uncertain ally in the 
process of social reconstruction, was in the eyes of Doll- 
fuss an anti-Christian force whose program, catering ex- 
clusively to the gross materialism of the masses, fostered. 
a species of disastrous dry rot in the moral fiber of the 
nation. 

This much the Social Democracy of Austria and Ger- 
many had in common. Inured to the softer things of life, 
to the gratification of animal appetites, the rank and file 
were unfit for a struggle with adversity. Even some of 
the leaders had succumbed to the poison of Metternich’s 
cynical remark: “ What the people want is not liberty, 
but peace.’ Both in Berlin and in Vienna, the Social 
Democracy raised its head only to cower before opposi- 
tion and finally to be spiirlos versenkt. To be sure, the 
Heimwehr, led by Prince Ernst Ruediger von Starhem- 
berg, held the balance of power in the development of this 
episode, but there is no evidence to show that Dr. Doll- 
fuss yielded to the threats of either the German or the 
Italian dictator. Faced with a double insurrection, he 
crushed one without compromising with the other. He 
died a martyr to the defense of the independence of his 
country. 

Not that his death is a guarantee of that independence. 
A sound economic life is still the indispensable condition 
of political freedom. Unless this truth is realized, we 
may find that the recent outbreak of violence in Central 
Europe may have the same repercussions in the political 
order that the failure of the Credit-Anstalt had in the 
financial world. “ What happens in Berlin and Vienna, 
happens six months later in London,” was the observa- 
tion of one of the keenest correspondents the Times had 
in Europe. The arc of empire that stretches from the 
Baltic to the Brenner Pass is the armature of the Euro- 
pean dynamo. And on this side of the Atlantic we should 
not forget that “ what happens in London, sooner or later 
is very apt to happen in New York.” 


STEEL WORKERS 
Unwavering eyes 

And steady fingers, 
Death may surprise 
You, danger lingers 


In every turn 

Of belt and wheel; 
In pits that burn 
With molten steel ; 


Yet if you know 
Fear’s sallow face 

You never slow 

Your wonted pace... 


Like supermen 
Of song and story, 
You stand outlined 
In fiery glory. 
Louise CrENsHAW Ray. 
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On Wasting One’s Time 


Pau. BuSSARD 


QO NE of the saws frequently uttered out of beards 
grown unsagaciously gray is that one must never 
waste any time. It is so precious and fleeting a thing 
that the wise man, and especially the wise youth, will never 
dissipate even so much as a minute. This antique wisdom 
has crystallized itself in a proverb sometimes used in pen- 
manship classes. It says that somewhere yesterday there 
were lost two golden hours set with sixty diamond minutes, 
hut that no reward is offered, for they are gone forever. 
That same sagacity has busied itself with reckoning in 
mathematics how many days or weeks one would have in 
fifty years if one did not waste five minutes every day. 
Lut perhaps its most outspoken expression is that which, 
tt least formerly, was to be seen upon the desk in some 
coming business man’s office: “ Time is money.” 

This emphasis upon time is indicative of something. 
It is not just a manner of speaking. It reflects an intense 
concentration upon the flux of things in this world. 
After all, time is not really so ridiculously important as 
they would make it out to be. You cannot take a young 
boy of twelve years old and make him swear never to 
waste a minute. Nor could you arise in a Viennese café, 
where people waste hours over coffee and conversation, 
and persuade them all to go to work. You might stand 
up there and with great oratorical warmth cry out, “ Time 
is money! Hurry! Open up your shops, you shopkeep- 
ers; and get you behind your wickets, you bankers ; let 
the teamsters take their teams out of the shade, and the 
street cleaners begin to handle brooms.” 

One might stand erect among the cups of coffee and 
declaim in some such fashion, but it is rather unlikely 
that one would win many converts. After all, if the 
‘eamsters leave their teams in the shade a little longer, 
there is no urgency for the street cleaners to rush about 
with waving brooms; and if the shopkeepers continue to 
enjoy their coffee, the bankers need not hurry to imprison 
themselves behind their ridiculous wickets. 

One who says that time is money needs to be asked, 
“ What did you pay for it?” Such swindlers would sell 
you time if they could so contrive it. They are the sort 
of people who are ashamed not to be busy. They are con- 
tinually telling you how much they work, and uncon- 
sciously raising the suspicion that they do not work half 
so much as they speak about it. Propose some sensible 
occupation, in which there is small hope of profit, bring- 
ing bread to the poor, for example, or burying a few dead, 
and they will say before you have completed the proposal, 
“T should like to very much, but I haven’t time.” And 


should you be so uncourteous as to ask them point blank 
what they must do, you will be astounded at the multitude 
of trivialities with which they are concerned 

In all seriousness, the impulse to act, the haste, the con- 
tempt of leisure, the high value placed upon the mere 
passage of time indicate a corporate mind fastened like 
a leech upon the blood of matter. 


It is actually a work- 
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a-day materialism. Its heresy is that it denies the value 
of laziness. That lovely picture of the boy on the hilltop, 
lying on his back in the sun, with a tattered hat over his 
nose, is deadly sin to this doctrine. Perhaps such time 
servers heard the words of our Lord, “ Consider the lilies 
of the field. They labor not, neither do they reap. And 
yet Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed as one of 
these.” You can hear Christ saying those tremendously 
simple words to the time servers of the age, perhaps as 
He held a lily in His hand and carelessly cast it away ; and 
you can see them shaking their heads, “ This is a hard 
saying.” 

Indeed, to them and to their school, it is a hard saying. 
Their hard-headed greed can never understand the true 
Christian’s carelessness of time. For the true Christian 
casts time away as carelessly as Our Lord might have cast 
the lily. For him it is not half so important as others 
would have him believe, simply because it is not his sole 
possession. He is not so poor as his neighbors He can 
afford to be prodigal with time, because he is a Croesus 
in possession of eternity. A man who tries to persuade 
him to rush feverishly about making hay while the sun 
shines, or making money while the opportunity is knock- 
ing, or stuffing facts into his head before the head gets 
too old to contain them—such a man is an object of com- 
miseration to the true Christian. 

A true Christian is careless of time. The traveler can- 
not help but notice that. He stands amazed at the Berg- 
sonianism of New York life, or the fever that hangs over 
Chicago like Carl Sandburg’s feline fog. Those are 
Puritan places and the actions of the citizenry proclaim 
the Puritan doctrine that time is money. But go to Cath- 
olic Vienna or Budapest and drink your afternoon coffee 
in blissful inconsequentialitvy. If one had never heard the 
fact, one would be able to guess that the café was institu- 
ted in Vienna. Or go to one of the Court gardens of 
Munich. Families and circles of friends have been sitting 
there for hours doing nething more than conversing 
pleasantly and consuming a cup of coffee. For them time 
is certainly not money, but something to be enjoyed with 
the dignity which becomes a human being. If one were 
poetic one might imagine that this garden, filled with 
cheerful people, laughing fountains, and happy children, 
was an anteroom of heaven. 

A true Christian wastes time gracefully. He has 
learned that the soul’s desire is like the yawning mouth of 
hell. Pour into it all the hay the sun has shined upon, all 
the gold hidden from the sun’s sight, all the facts con- 
tained in the poor head of John Stuart Mill, and its mouth 
is open for more. Being convinced of the insatiability of 
his appetite, and of the futility of using every shining 
moment to satisfy it, he makes himself content with a cup 
of coffee and the company of his friends, works enough to 
acquire the coffee and keep his friends’ respect, meditates 
on the end of time, grows old gracefully, and dies with 
dignity. When things shall be weighed in the balance, we 
shall see if that sort of existence is not better than that 
which frenzies itself with peeling turnips or adding figures 
to a bank account. 
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The Official Libel on James II 


HiIvLarreE BELLOoc 
(Copyright, 1934) 


toleration we must be clear as to what is meant by 
that very word toleration. 

The toleration of religious differences within a State is 
not in itself a virtuous act. Tolerance is a virtue—that 
is, bearing with the diversity of opinion and making al- 
lowance for other people’s point of view—but toleration 
does not mean this. It means the State allowing people 
tu say and do things of which it disapproves, but which 
it reluctantly permits as the lesser of two evils. 

For instance, we tolerate Communist speaking and writ- 
ing and propaganda though our people disapprove of it 
and think it harmful, and we do so because we think the 
loss of freedom in political discussion a greater evil than 
Communist ideas. But we do not tolerate writings which 
advocate direct attacks on the particular property of an 
individual. 

We do not tolerate treasonable writings or action, we 
do not tolerate polygamy or cannibalism ; there are always 
some doctrines and some actions which the State, how- 
ever confused or bewildered by internal quarrels, will 
draw the line at. The English State, being Protestant, 
claimed a political right to limit anti-Protestant propa- 
ganda, and even to forbid the practice of a religion which 
it held to be destructive of itself. But though it claimed 
the right, it would waive that right and practice tolera- 
tion for the sake of general peace. 

The Stuarts in general had been for toleration because 
they thought it would be a lesser evil than the danger of 
disruption within the State by the exasperation of a mi- 
nority. James had been specially in favor of it because he 
was so strongly attached to the Catholic Faith, and de- 
sired to relieve it of its disabilities; but he also honestly 
desired that all those whose conscience forbade them to 
accept the official Anglican worship should have a right 
to publish their doctrines and practise their special forms 
of liturgy. 

What is inexcusable in the official historians is not that 
they denounced toleration—that would be something far 
too honest for them—but that they represented it as the 
same thing as an attempt to establish Catholicism by force 
and the imposition of it upon the English people as a 
whole. 

We have seen that England during the seventeenth 
century possessed a large Catholic minority, but one that 
dwindled under the pressure of a persecution that, though 
varying in severity, never ceased for 120 years. The 
numbers of Catholics fell in the particular period 1625- 
1685—the period covering the reigns of Charles I and 
Charles II—from perhaps one-fifth or -sixth to about 
one-eighth of the nation. We have also seen that this 
avowedly Catholic minority was part only of the Catholic 
body in the largest sense of the word. For there was a 
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very large margin of people not avowedly Catholic but 
in sympathy with Catholicism. 

The total of those who were either avowedly Catholic 
or in sympathy with it also dwindled of course; it 
dwindled from nearly half the nation in 1603 to less than 
a quarter eighty years later. But it was still a formid- 
able proportion of the population, when the Catholic 
James I1 came to the throne in 1685. Unless it were got 
rid of, it would certainly, under a Catholic monarch and 
enjoying toleration, spread considerably; for it would 
have influence upon the great number of neutrals who 
stood between it and the actively Protestant part of the 
nation. 

Now the actively Protestant part of the nation, which 
included the officials, was much the largest single group 
and was determined to get rid of Catholicism altogether. 
On this account all the efforts of the Stuart dynasty at 
religious toleration were bitterly attacked by the official 
classes and by the majority of the rich squires and mer- 
chants who composed the House of Commons and House 
of Lords. The danger of this considerable survival of 
Catholicism becoming permanent was to be greatly in- 
creased by the advent of James II. 

James I, his grandfather, though kept in terror of 
Catholic plots and violently assertive of national Divine 
right to complete independence as against the international 
Papacy, saw the advantage of tolerating the Catholic body, 
because it would bring peace at home and enable him 
to work with the great Catholic Powers in Europe in 
order to undertake the defense of the small Protestant 
Powers—which defense was beyond the strength of Great 
Britain alone at the time. His son, Charles I, continued 
the policy of toleration; he would not put priests to death 
if he could possibly help it, and though Catholics were 
heavily fined all during the reign, they were not utterly 
despoiled. They were as a rule allowed to keep some part 
of their lands and goods. 

Charles had married the daughter of the King of 
France, to whom he became greatly attached, and she 
of course was a Catholic, with a group of Catholic friends 
and chaplains round her; moreover, it had been part of 
the marriage treaty to permit freedom of worship. But 
Charles could only tolerate Catholicism in this fashion 
secretly and at a great expense of duplicity and double 
dealing, making promises which he could not keep, ete. 

The civil wars, in which the Catholics were to a man 
on the King’s side, ruined the fortunes of the wealthy 
among them when the King was defeated—they were 
violently persecuted and their lands confiscated wholesale. 
By the Restoration, in 1660, they were not so numerous 
as they had been before, and far poorer. 

But Charles II himself had great sympathies with 
Catholicism ; he was received into the Church on his death- 
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bed, and before that his very able but rather awkward 
and unpopular brother, James, Duke of York, had been 
reconciled with the Church under the influence of his 
wife, the daughter of the Chancelor Hyde. Now James 
was an open and uncompromising Catholic, for he was 
straightforward in all that he did. 

Charles II died and the Duke of York succeeded him 
under the title of James II in 1685. As he was avowedly 
a Catholic, went to Mass openly in his palace, and would 
naturally support the remnant of Catholicism as best he 
could, the Protestant campaign against toleration re- 
doubled. This feeling against toleration was especially 
strong in London, but it had wealthy and powerful lead- 
ers everywhere. 

But most Englishmen then regarded loyalty to the King 
aS more important than anything else, and so long as 
James had no son but only daughters (they having been 
born before his conversion and brought up Protestant), 
there was a sort of truce, after early rebellions against 
him had been defeated. He was able to give some mea- 
sure of relief to the Catholics, though with great difficulty. 
He tried hard to let them take university degrees, which 
might gradually have opened the professions to them, and 
he wanted at least one college out of the score of colleges 
at Oxford to be Catholic. He also opened the military 
profession to them—granting some commissions (not very 
many) to Catholic gentlemen. 

Let it be well emphasized (for our official historians 
take good care to conceal the fact) that the reliefs so 
granted were nothing like the right number in propor- 
tion to the numbers to whom relief was due. Under a 
full scheme of toleration the Catholic gentry would have 
provided one-eighth of the military and naval officers, 
Catholic scholars at least one-eighth of the Universities, 
and Catholic lawyers one-eighth of the Bar and Bench. 

The only official body in which this proportion was 
justly observed—because there was as yet no way of pre- 
venting it—was the House of Lords. 

James only made one Catholic judge; and the opposi- 
tion to his policy imposed tests which still closed most 
careers to Catholics. In his immediate surroundings, in 
his Council, for instance, James had Catholics about him, 
but not in any undue proportion. The whole of his public 
policy was one of toleration only. 

But anti-Catholic feeling was persuaded that toleration 
would lead to an increase of Catholicism, and was at the 
same time exasperated by the presence of a Catholic King. 
When James by his second wife (Mary of Modena, who 
was a Catholic*) had a son, this feeling came to a crisis, 
and the wealthier official classes determined to get rid of 
the King. What was left of the Royal power had always 





*Every Queen of England before Queen Anne, whether reigning 
Queen or Consort, was a Catholic by upbringing, except James I's 
Queen, Anne of Denmark. She had strong leanings towards 
Catholicism. She was probably received and certainly communi- 
cated, though she was allowed no Catholic priest at her death-bed. 
Elizabeth, as we know, apostasized; but only after having made 
the most violent protestations of loyalty to the Faith until her 
twenty-seventh year. 
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irked them anyhow; they instinctively wanted to govern 
in the place of the monarch, to weaken kingship still fur- 
ther and to have an alien puppet King who would do what 
they told him. 

James’ elder daughter had married just such a man 
as would be their candidate—the morose and vicious Wil- 
liam of Orange, violently anti-Catholic, and a foreigner. 

Now if James had not had a son this Protestant daugh- 
ter Mary would have succeeded anyway; and being a 
woman wholly under the domination of her husband 
would certainly have seen to it that her husband should 
be crowned with her, and there would have been Prot- 
estant monarchs upon the English throne. But James’ 
having a son made all the difference; this solution, to 
which the anti-Catholics had all looked forward, was 
barred. 

Meanwhile the King had proposed a large measure of 
toleration to be issued under his personal authority, and 
he asked for the measure to be read from all pulpits of 
the Church of England, so that it should have full pub- 
licity. Compton, the Bishop of London, was much the 
ablest of the Bishops of the time—and what was most 
important, he was of better social rank than most of 
them, being in with the rich governing clique and a mem- 
ber of it by birth—and he inspired what followed. Seven 
Bishops, including the old and mild Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, were got together by Compton to resist the new 
measure, 

James desired to argue the matter with them and see 
whether a compromise could be arrived at: he would not 
give up the policy of toleration, but it might be enunciated 
in some way that would give less offence to the uncom- 
promising hostility of the episcopal group under Comp- 
ton’s guidance. He asked them to come and discuss the 
matter with him on a certain day. 

There then was played a very clever trick. A protest 
drawn up in the name of these Bishops was secretly 
printed and ready to be distributed by the thousand, before 
the personal friendly discussion which James had arranged 
had been held. 

Finding himself thus tricked, he had no choice but to 
prosecute the conspirators, who had thus outmaneuvered 
his effort at toleration. 

He begged the Bishops to await the trial of the case 
in peace, but they insisted upon a spectacular appeal, 
refused the offer of liberty made to them, and preferred 
to go to the Tower. 

The spectacle of these venerable men going off by 
water to prison had the effect intended ; the population of 
London, now very large in proportion to the rest of the 
kingdom, was more anti-Catholic than that of any other 
part of the country, and passions were so inflamed that 
the rights and wrongs of the case were thrown to the 
winds. 

There was no doubt at all that legally the secret print- 
ing of this protest and the refusal to publish the King’s 
proclamation was rebellion; the protest itself was printed 
and distributed without the King’s knowledge and wishes 
and was thus a seditious libel; but James insisted upon 
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the trial being perfectly open and fair; he put no pressure 
upon either judges or jury, although the latter included 
dependents of his own, and the Bishops were acquitted. 

A campaign of incredibly wild falsehood was started. 
It was pretended that the King’s baby son was not the 
Queen’s child at all; and a certain violently anti-Catholic 
divine of the name of Burnet made himself conSpicuous 
by his active leadership in these fabrications, which he 
wrote out and published himself. 

The Prince of Orange was brought over with an in- 
vading army composed of foreign troops of every kind 
(though including a small number of Englishmen who 
had been serving the Dutch Government in Holland). 
The officers of this invading army were for the most part 
French Huguenots, and the rank and file included French- 
men, Swiss, Germans, Dutch, and others. 

James’ native army would have met the invasion, and 
the rank and file appear to have been loyal ; but the chief 
officers betrayed the King and deserted him, going over 
to the enemy at the critical moment. Churchill (later 
Duke of Marlborough), whose career had been entirely 
made by James, because his sister had been the King’s 
mistress in the past, was the leader in this betrayal. 
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With the defection of the greater part of his officers, 
James’ power of resistance was gone; he had lost what 
are called in an army the “ cadres,” this is the “ frame- 
work,” without which no military force can hold together. 

William of Orange marched into London with his 
Dutch guards and occupied the palace, from which the 
King barely escaped with his life, crossing the sea into 
exile. 

The effort at toleration had failed, and the hitherto 
strong remaining remnant of Catholics in England were 
doomed to a rapid extinction. 

Now our official historians have consistently repre- 
sented all this not as an effort at toleration, but as an 
effort at making England Catholic by force—a thing 
which James neither would have intended (for it was 
manifestly impossible), nor of his nature would have de- 
sired; for his whole effort was at leaving the conscience 
of all his subjects free, including not only Catholics but 
Quakers and every other form of nonconformity. 

Of the many falsehoods upon which people have been 
nourished by untruthful history this falsehood is perhaps 
the most glaring and the most inexcusable. But it has 
taken firm root, and will be difficult indeed to eradicate. 


That Buried Jesuit Treasure 


Witrrip Parsons, S.]J. 


Magazine for March, 1934, a certain Earl Chapin 

May, in the course of an article on “ Drowned Gold 
and Buried Treasure,” permitted himself to give in some 
detail an account of a buried Jesuit treasure in Bolivia 
which caused this and other Catholic magazines to utter 
a vigorous protest. 

The highlights of that story, as given by Mr. May, 
were these. It seems that in Bolivia (then Peru), at the 
junction of the Sacambaya and Kato rivers, the Jesuits 
had a mission up to 1778 (sic), when they were expelled 
by Spain. Among other things they were engaged in 
mining gold, but when the Government threatened, they 
hurriedly hid in a cave in a hill near the Monastery of 
Plazuela all the gold they had mined in the previous 
decade, to the amount of $60,000,000. So that nobody 
would suspect where the gold was, they then poisoned 
their 280 workmen, and departed. But one of the Jesuit 
priests, “ Father Gregario”’ (sic) by name, retained the 
secret and wrote it all out in a document which he trans- 
mitted to his relatives. This has fallen into the hands 
of a certain Dr. Edgar Sanders, who made an attempt 
to follow out its directions. He did succeed, though there 
was enough poison there to kill a regiment, but was 
stopped by a crucifix and a horrifying document warning 
him to desist because “this place is dedicated to God 
Almighty, and a dolorous death awaits the one who dares 
to enter.” A flood came and he gave up. 

Now at first reading, this exciting story had many 
things which on their surface discredited it. The Jesuits 


Tie readers of AMERICA will recall that in the Elks 


did have two missions in what is now Bolivia, among 
the Mojo and Chiquito Indians, but the names of Sacam- 
baya and Plazuela appear on no maps, nor in any mis- 
sionary Relations. In their missions in Bolivia they never 
found any gold; we have this on the sworn testimony of 
Government agents reporting to the King. They were 
not in the country in 1778, having all been deported in 
1768 to the number of forty-seven, as Juan Verdugo, 
executor of the decree of expulsion duly reported. There 
were, then, no Jesuits in the country precisely “in the 
decade ending in 1778.” Moreover, the name of Father 
Gregario (Gregorio?) was suspicious on the face of it; 
Jesuits, unlike other Orders, do not go by first names 
alone. However, the registers of the names of those 
old Jesuits exist, both in Government and Jesuit records, 
but more of that later. So much for a preliminary survey. 

What about the poison story? This particularly was 
what aroused Catholics who protested. When Mr. May 
was questioned about this by several Elks in good stand- 
ing, he replied that Catholics should not be especially in- 
sulted about Jesuits poisoning 280 Indians, because every- 
body knows that in those days it was good Catholic doc- 
trine that Indians who were not yet baptized had no souls, 
and so it was all right to kill them. This brought more 
trouble down on his head, for to the poisoning story he 
was now adding a perfectly gratuitous and fantastic 
charge of heresy. However, his story did not stand or 
fall with this detail. It was just an error of tactics on 
his part, though a most unfortunate one. 

What, then, about that buried treasure? At first sight. 
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it looked to be one of those charges brought against the 
Jesuits before their expulsion and now stumbled over by 
Mr. May to help eke out a good magazine story. Sure 
enough, history consulted revealed that there was a buried- 
Jesuit-treasure story manufactured by the monster Pom- 
bal, in the days ot his dictatorship in Portugal when he 
was murdering and imprisoning his enemies by the thou- 
sands. In this story also there was a plan showing the 
spot near a monastery, and so on. It looked as if we 
might be on the trail. But no; all this buried gold was 
far, far away to the East, on the other side of South 
America, in Paraguay. Besides, this story was exploded 
more than a century ago. 

Mr. May did, however, give one clue, and it was worth 
following. He mentioned a certain Dr. Edgar Sanders, 
who had actually tried to find the gold and who was in 
possession of the plan. On inquiry it turned out that this 
Dr. Edgar Sanders is fairly well known in Bolivia—and 
London. In the latter city he published, in 1927, from 
Old Jewry Chambers, a pamphlet entitled “ The Story of 
the Jesuit Gold Mines in Bolivia, and of the Treasure 
Hidden by the Sacambaya River.” (This began to look 
like something. ) 

Dr. Sanders’ story ran like this. It seems that the 
Jesuits, “only a few years” after Pizarro (forty-nine, 
to be exact) came to Peru and immediately betook them- 
selves to finding out where all that gold came from which 
the Indians had. They found the place, in what is now 
the Department of La Paz. For years they secretly ex- 
ported this gold to Europe, but when danger threatened, 
they hid what was mined between 1768 and 1778, and 
then just before they were finally expelled (1778!) they 
poisoned 300 natives who knew the secret, and left behind 
them in the cave “ enough poison to kill a regiment.” But 
one Jesuit retained the secret ; his name was Father Gre- 
gorio de San Roman (aha!). This San Roman felt that 
as it looked as if the Jesuits were never going to get the 
gold he might as well leave it to his relatives. He was 
a brother of the Governor of Callao. 

The important plan passed from father to son in the 
San Roman family, who never apparently took the trouble 
to look for the gold after all. When Dr. Sanders wrote 
it was the property of Sefiorita Corina de San Roman, 
a niece of the aforesaid Governor. She had once en- 
trusted it to an Englishman whose name was apparently 
Cecil Prodgers, and who looked for the gold in 1905, 
1906, 1907, without success. In 1920, Dr. Sanders got 
the papers, and in 1925 he went to look for the treasure. 
He found the monastery of Plazuela in ruins, dug, and 
discovered a platform 618 by 128 feet, broke through, 
came to a tunnel, then a crucifix, and twelve feet further 
on a box, and in the box a document saying that “ this 
ground was dedicated to God Almighty and a dolorous 
death awaited anybody who dared to enter.” There was 
much more to the document, and Dr. Sanders unfor- 
tunately read it aloud to his superstitious natives, who all 
abandoned him in horror. Poor Sanders was left alone, 
and had to retrace his steps. 

All of this is in substantial and sometimes verbal agree- 
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ment with Mr. May’s account, but in three details sheds 
more light upon it. We now have the name of “ Father 
Gregario.”” Now, unfortunately for Mr. May and Dr. 
Sanders, it happens that exact and complete lists exist in 
the Government files of all the Jesuits in South America 
up to 1768, the year of the expulsion. The name of San 
Roman’ does not appear on them, nor Roman, nor any- 
thing like it. Father Gregorio is patently a myth. It will 
also of course have been noticed that the niece of the 
Governor of Callao in 1778 was alive in Bolivia in 1927; 
that was a little slip of Dr. Sanders which Mr. May did 
not copy. Moreover, we know where “ Sacambaya”’ and 
“ Plazuela”” were; they were in what is now the Depart- 
ment of La Paz. And again it happens that we know 
just where the Jesuit missions were; they were far to the 
east of that district. To make sure of no surprises, it was 
thought that Plazuela might be the name of some farm 
owned by Jesuits in the La Paz territory; but here again 
we have exact inventories of all such farms made by Gov- 
ernment agents at the time of the expulsion. It is not 
there. So Plazuela is also a myth. Then the terrifying 
document. Dr. Sanders prints it in its “ original ” Span- 
ish. Shown to a Spaniard, he exclaimed: “ Gringo 
Spanish!” It was never written by any Spaniard. Be- 
sides the palpable mistakes in grammar, it contains purely 
English idioms transferred unchanged into Spanish words. 
Is it too much to say that the document is also a myth? 

This, then, is the situation so far. An eighteenth- 
century Jesuit who never existed left behind him an ac- 
count of gold mined by Jesuits where no Jesuit or gold 
was and a plan of its hiding place in a monastery which 
did not exist and protected by a document which certainly 
was written in the twentieth century. 

How then? Why did Dr. Sanders, as he did, end his 
pamphlet with an appeal for funds to find that gold and 
why did he actually found a company called “‘ The Sacam- 
baya Exploration Society”? Was this Dr. Sanders a 
crook relying on the now famous “ idiots” who seem to 
have abounded in London in those days? Let us see. 

Dr. Sanders might be followed up. He was. In the 
pamphlet he asked for the modest sum of £20,000, in 
five-pound shares, as the capital of the new company, 
the name of whose president, believe it or not, was Ripley. 
But he must have collected many hundreds of thousands 
of pounds more from insiders, as the sequel shows. Inci- 
dentally, he promised a return on each five-pound share 
of £750, when, as, and if the treasure was found. 

The sequel is the key to the mystery. Dr. Sanders 
arrived in La Paz with twenty engineers, large quantities 
of mining machinery, and of supplies—all this, presum- 
ably, to blast away the last covering of the cave which 
he had discovered. Was this his object? Not at all. 
Sanders had heard of the rich findings of gold in southern 
Bolivia, at Arcopongo, near Chile, which had been ex- 
ploited by a Chilean-Jugoslav, named Antonio Sabion- 
cello Cosulich, in 1925 under a company named Compajfiia 
Aurifera de Arcopongo. Three English engineers named 
H. L. M. Venables, Thomas Grove, and George H. 
Stevenson, had prospected the district and assayed it as 
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worth $120,000,000; part of it, in fact, was sold to the 
Guggenheim Brothers, and this mine, the Caracoles, ranks 
as one of the richest in the world. 

Where does Sanders fit into this picture? Because he 
had bought from a certain Don Jacinto Aguilar a piece 
of land near this district, in which he counted on finding 
gold. When he arrived, however, with his engineers, 
his machinery, and his supplies, he found to his dismay 
that he did not own the property because Don Jacinto 
Aguilar had never owned it himself! How he made out 
does not interest us here, but the president of the Sacam- 
baya was summoned by cable from London and came to 
Buenos Aires. With Sanders he offered the Arcopongo 
£1,500,000 for its properties. And there we can leave 
that part of the story, which now becomes irrelevant. 

But now we know why he made up all this story about 
Jesuit gold. The engineers, machinery, etc., show that 
he had no intention of looking for any treasure except a 
legitimate treasure which was to be mined on a property 
which he thought he owned. To throw possible competi- 
tors off the track, he gave out the story of the buried 
treasure in the north of Bolivia, while all the while he 
really meant to find real gold mines in the south. It 
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apparently never entered the head of the good doctor of 
philosophy that in doing this he was slandering a great 
Religious Order, which was fair game for that sort of 
thing anyhow. Besides, everybody knew that the Jesuits, 
like Captain Kidd, had buried vast quantities of gold; 
everybody would certainly be eager to risk a five-pound 
note with such enormous royalties in sight. As for Earl 
Chapin May, he was writing a magazine article, but his 
editor could be expected to check up the sources of his 
fantastic story. 

One final detail completes this little comedy. It also 
happens that the Jesuits had missions in the very district 
where gold is now being mined in large quantities; but 
we know from Spanish Government sources that they 
never even suspected its existence there. Unlucky Jesuits! 
They are accused of mining gold where there was no 
gold ; and they actually trod for 200 years the land which 
held gold in fabulous amounts, and never even knew of it! 

That is all. No harm is done—yet. Neither Sanders 
nor May started out to join the merry game of defaming 
the Jesuits—they had other quarries in mind. But as 
sure as sunrise the story will live again; and next time 
it will come as a real accusation, from real enemies. 


A Class in Greek 


James J. McQuvape, S.J 


S his young classicists turned to the assigned passage 
A in Xenophon, Mr. Mack didn’t seem particularly 

interested in the book before him. He was look- 
ing at the class with a vagueness that foreshadowed an 
excursion. His boys were ready for such digressions. 
They never could tell exactly what Mr. Mack was going 
to do, and besides, Mr. Mack was famous about the 
school for his occasional trips into life with the texts 
of Xenophon, Vergil, and Dickens as points of departure. 
On this occasion he started off in the following way: 

“* Bill Moore,” he began (Bill was aiming for Harvard), 
“ Here is a case for you. I am a soldier on the Western 
Front. I feel a great desire to crawl over to another trench 
and see my ‘ buddy.’ To do this I have to pass through a 
line of fire. 1 ask myself may I take that risk. May I?” 

“No, sir,” says Bill. 

“Why not?” 

“ Because, sir, I may not risk my life without sufficient 
reason.” 

“Good,” says Mr. Mack, “ Now tell me. I am a high- 
school graduate. I want to go to a big so-called non- 
sectarian university for the sake of the social prestige it 
will bring me. To do this I have to pass through a line 
of fire consisting of anti-religious propaganda, the rantings 
of atheistic professors, the scoffing at my faith, discrim- 
ination against me in the fraternities and organizations of 
the school, and the entire lack of religious instruction and 
training in the most formative period of my life. I ask 
myself may I do it. May I?” 


“Well . . . I don’t know . . . it seems to me... .” 
sill was at once on the defensive, nor was he quite pre- 
pared for this attack. 

“ Doesn't it seem to you that I have over-stated the 
case; that there isn’t the danger at these institutions that 
I point out?” 

“I know lots of boys who are going to non-Catholic 
schools and are practising their Faith,” asserts Bill, with 
a grin. 

“And I know boys who are attending these schools, 
and are not practising their religion.” 

A hand in the air in the back of the room. 

“Yes, John?” 

“Mr. Mack, do you really condemn every non-Catholic 
school?” 

“ Absurd though it may seem, boys, I certainly do. I 
am a great follower of authority. Let me read you a 
little from an authority on the subject. In this case it 
happens to be the Pope. A few years ago he wrote a 
letter to the world on the subject of education. He called 
it ‘On the Christian Education of Youth.’ ” 

Mr. Mack blew some of the dust from his glasses. He 
had a habit of twirling them in his hands as he talked to 
his class. The glasses set, he paged slowly through the 
Encyclical which he always kept on his desk. He had 
read so often that he almost knew it by heart. 

“ Here in one place, boys, Pope Pius quotes Pope Leo 
XIII: ‘Without proper moral and religious instruction, 
every form of intellectual culture will be injurious.’ 
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‘“ Another sentence that may interest you,” he remarked 
as he turned the pages slowly: ‘“* The so-called neutral 
or lay school from which religion is excluded is contrary 
to the fundamental principles of education.’ 

“The schools, boys, which I am condemning are very 
clearly indicated here. But let’s look in another place and 
see more that the Pope has to say about these schools. 
‘False also and harmful to Christian education is the so- 
called method of co-education.’ 

“Many of the schools for which you boys are sign- 
ing up fall under this class. You see the Pope condemns 
them. What more do you want? Our Holy Father again: 
‘Every method of education founded wholly or in part 
on the denial or forgetfulness of original sin and of 
grace and relying on the sole powers of human nature is 
unsound.’ 

“It is impossible to say that the non-sectarian institu- 
tion,” Mr. Mack was growing emphatic and the silence 
in the class was growing more intense, “ cannot be classed 
as just this type. Now, boys, here is what is, perhaps, the 
strongest denunciation of your non-sectarian institution: 

From this it follows that the so-called “neutral” or “lay” 
school, from which religion is excluded, is contrary to the funda- 
mental principles of education. Such a school, moreover, cannot 
exist in practice; it is bound to become irreligious. There is no 
need to repeat what Our predecessors have declared on this point, 
especially Pius IX and Leo XIII, at times when laicism was be- 
ginning in a special manner to infest the public school. We re- 
new and confirm their declarations, as well as the Sacred Canons 
in which the frequenting of non-Catholic schools, whether neutral 
or mixed, those namely which are open to Catholics and non- 
Catholics alike, is forbidden for Catholic children, and can at most 
be tolerated, on the approval of the Ordinary alone, under deter- 


mined circumstances of place and time, and with special precau- 
tions . . . and this not only the elementary, but the intermediate 


and the higher institutions of learning as well. 

“ Here is another thing that ‘ gets me,’ boys. If there 
is anything I resent it is to have someone try to do some- 
thing for me that he has no right to do. Your parents 
get the right to educate you from God. The Church gets 
her right to educate you from the command of Christ. 
But where in the name of heaven do such schools as those 
some of you are signing up for get their right to educate 
you?” 

The silence was relieved by a general breakdown of the 
tension in the form of shuffling, and a couple pairs of 
knowing smiles flashed back and forth across the room. 
Mr. Mack saw the smiles and judged the thoughts behind 
them, rashly perhaps, but he knew his boys pretty well; 
he had taught them on and off for three years now. They 
were about to pass from him and, he feared, to enter 
“dens,” as the Holy Father calls them, where the things 
he had trained his boys most to love were challenged and 
scoffed at. 

His wandering gaze caught and fixed the eyes of one 
of the sophisticates, who spoke as if he were called upon. 

“ But, Mr. Mack, what about the fact that we can get 
on much better if we make such excellent contacts as 
these schools you condemn, afford us? When I say I 
am a graduate of a big non-Catholic Eastern school, I 
have a much better chance of advancement than if I said 
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I was a graduate of some Catholic school that has really 
nothing but a local reputation.” 

“What doth it profit a man if he gain the whole world 
and suffer the loss of his own soul?” asks Mr. Mack 
with his usual, though somewhat depressing smile. “‘ What 
are these schools that have the big reputations, anyway?” 
he went on. “ The Church has been in education for cen- 
turies upon centuries. The Church founded Oxford and 
Cambridge, Paris and Bologna, and these are ancestors 
compared with any ‘ big non-Catholic Eastern school.’ This 
whole business of non-sectarian education is a very young 
thing without true tradition; dead learning without the 
life of faith.” 

Edward spoke up. “ Is it a mortal sin for one to go to 
a non-Catholic university? 

“It is a mortal sin, Edward, for anyone to plunge him- 
self into a real occasion of sin without serious reason.” 

It was evident to the mind of Mr. Mack that there was 
something very definite in the back of Bill Core’s head 
as he sat there in the fourth row, and wrinkled his brow 
without taking his eyes off his teacher. 

“ Now, Bill, what is it?” 

“Would it really be a mortal sin for anyone of us to 
go to an outside university? ” 

“That depends on the circumstances, Bill. What would 
be the occasion of sin for one man might not be for an- 
other. I know for certain, boys, that in one particular 
class an average of seven out of ten boys who began as 
Catholics in the freshman class of one of your famous 
Eastern schools, left their Faith somewhere along the 
course of their college career. Men of experience have 
told me that this is fairly typical. Any occasion of sin that 
works seven out of ten times is a mighty serious thing. 
Such an occasion of sin I may not trifle with, unless 1 am 
morally certain that I can make myself superior to the 
occasion, and even then I may not do so unless I have a 
very grave reason.” 

Once again Bill Moore contributes to the discussion. 
Bill is something of a subtle character. 

“If I think I have a sufficiently strong faith, and if I 
think I have sufficient reason, may I not enter such a 
place without further ado?” 

“ Bill, you are not much more than sixteen years in 
this world. Your experience is limited to much less than 
that amount of time. You have had religion in your gram- 
mar school and in your four years here at the Academy. 
But it has all been very superficial study. Your mind is, 
as you are willing to admit, still quite undeveloped. You 
couldn’t possibly be a judge in the matter. And even if 
you were of mature intelligence, you would soon concede 
that it is the part of a prudent man not to trust his own 
judgment particularly in his own case. And boys, that 
holds for all of you.” 

Bill, however, was not silenced. 

“If I am not to follow my own conscience, whom am 
I to follow?” Bill Moore is the son of a mixed marriage, 
and has a decided Protestant leaning toward private judg- 
ment in matters of religion. 

“Your conscience, if it is not a false one, will lead you 
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to follow the official teacher of mankind, and in this matter 
her immediate representative in your regard is your 
Bishop.” 

William Kie, who had been listening attentively all along 
put up his hand. 

“Why don’t they preach about this thing, then, if it is 
so serious? I am sure that if my friends, who went to 
our big local universities, were told these things as plain- 
ly as you have done, they would never have gone.”’ 

“T don’t know, Bill, why it is. Probably because your 
pastors have a far more intimate insight into the needs 
of their flock than you or I.” 

A few more hands went up, but Mr. Mack saw only 
the face of his watch. That told him plenty. 

“Xenophon, page thirty five,” were the words that 
terminated the discussion. 


Economics 





Unemployment Insurance:Who Pays? 


Paut L. Brake ty, S.J. 
HERE is much talk about old-age and unemploy- 
ment insurance. Sometimes I fear our energies are 
consumed in talk. One State, Wisconsin, has established 
the second. Only seventeen States authorize old-age pen- 
sions, and in none is the administration of the system, 
or the pension itself, satisfactory. 

Some weeks ago, Charles P. Taft, 2d, after his ex- 
perience as mediator in the Toledo strikes, opened his 
heart to the graduates of 1934 at Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege. “ The first lien upon the gross earnings of any com- 
pany is a living wage for its employes,” he said, “ and 
if the business is such that it cannot pay a living wage, 
then the sooner it quits, the better.” Mr. Taft represents 
a family of great wealth, many of whose members have 
rendered distinguished service to the State of Ohio and 
to the nation. If all men of his place in the economic 
world had acted during the last half-century on the prin- 
ciple which he stated at Randolph-Macon, we should have 
been better prepared to meet the depression, shortly enter- 
ing on its sixth year. 

Were all employers now ready to establish it as a 
foundation principle, the need of old-age and unemploy- 
ment insurance would be less keen, and its cost would be 
lower. For a living wage, properly understood, does not 
mean just enough to supply a frugal sustenance for a 
man and his family. It must include, either directly or 
through low-cost insurance, an income to carry him over 
periods of unemployment and sickness, to give his chil- 
dren a suitable education, and to guarantee him and his 
wife against the poorhouse in their old age. But as this 
happy condition is not likely to come about in our day, we 
must find and legally establish the most acceptable sub- 
stitute. 

Not a few advocates of social insurance, it seems to 
me, are apt to forget that someone must put up the money 
to pay for it. Many talk as though the passage of an act 
by a legislature would magically provide the funds with- 
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out cost to anyone. That delusion is quickly dissipated 
by contact with the facts. Hardly any actuarial project 
presents greater difficulties, and once the actuaries have 
calculated the costs, the real task begins. Who is to carry 
them? 

In an interview recently published in Today, Owen D. 
Young applies to unemployment insurance the statement 
of President Roosevelt that “our task of reconstruction 
does not require the creation of new and strange values 
[but is rather] the finding of the way once more to known, 
but to some degree forgotten, ideals and values.” What 
are these “ ideals,” these “ values,” that have slipped from 
the national consciousness ? 

One hundred years ago, the cobbler in our villages, the 
baker, the small artisan, all underwent periods of financial 
depression. But all had some form of unemployment in- 
surance, and no one starved. Everyone, said Mr. Young, 
had a house and a garden, and a pig and an apple tree. 
With Autumn’s first frost, the pork barrel was full, and 
so was the sauerkraut jar; festoons of dried apples graced 
the kitchen; and when the householder wanted fuel, he 
wandered into the nearest woods and picked it up. This 
insurance against hard times had been provided by the 
thrift of the worker himself. Similarly, argues Mr. 
Young, the worker today should carry his own unemploy- 
ment insurance, aided by the consumer, with the State 
contributing just enough to pay for the administration 
costs. 

Now to my mind this is a most lame and melancholy 
conclusion, drawn from an alleged parallel that bends in 
and out most wobbily. Mr. Young admits that our “ in- 
dustrial rearrangement ” has taken away “ the equivalent 
of the garden and the woodpile.” The worker a century 
ago could somehow (but not always, by any means) pro- 
vide himself with savings in the form of a garden and a 
woodpile, but today (and for many years) his meager 
wage allows him to do nothing that is even remotely 
equivalent. The proper conclusion of Mr. Young’s argu- 
ment by parallel is that the State which has permitted, and 
even fostered, an “ industrial rearrangement” (was there 
ever a more happily exculpatory phrase?) which leaves 
the worker out in the cold, is obliged to make restitution 
today by carrying all the costs of unemployment insurance. 

Such a system, however, has obvious disadvantages. It 
is likely to subsidize thriftlessness and other bad habits. I 
shudder to think what would happen were control of this 
great fund, from its inception to the last payment, given 
completely to the State. Taxes levied to support it would 
be large. The overhead would be, proportionately, larger. 
Mysterious leaks would develop. In the end, the unem- 
ployed might get little more than the heel of the loaf. It 
is so easy to forget that “the State” is not some austere 
being, clad in rectitude and white samite, touching tangled 
problems only to solve them, and contacting men only to 
make them holier. Legitimate authority is indeed sacred, 
but those who administer it may not be even reasonably 
honest or capable. It would seem wise, therefore, to as- 
sign to the State the smallest degree of control consistent 
with the power necessary to administer the insurance. 
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Ultimately, the whole costs must be borne by the public 
at large. The plan usually proposed assumes that the 
worker will pay in certain sums, just as if he were buy- 
ing insurance from a commercial company. The employer 
will contribute his quota, probably a percentage of the 
weekly payroll. The State will shoulder the administra- 
tive costs, and add to the contributions made by employer 
and worker. 

It is easy to peer through the leafy branches of this 
system, and see who, in the end, pays for it. Wages are 
merely one item in production costs. When the employer 
is obliged to turn over to the insurance fund a percentage 
of his expenditures for wages, he simply adds that amount 
to the costs, and the consumer pays a higher price for the 
finished article. The State necessarily raises its contribu- 
tion by some form of taxation; that is, it reaches into 
your pocket, and takes what is required. Thus what seems 
to be the employer’s contribution is really the consumer’s 
contribution. What appears to be the State’s contribution 
is really money taken from all of us. 

Despite his false parallel, Mr. Young just missed the 
correct conclusion. All of us will pay for unemployment 
insurance. While that conclusion does not frighten me, I 
see no escape from it. 
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OW many of those who assert themselves as un- 

believers, or who are rated as such, are really total- 
ly devoid of religious belief? This question was raised in 
a recent controversy, in the Paris weekly Sept., between 
the famous Dominican preacher, Father A. D. Sertillanges, 
and Marcel Boll, professor of industrial electricity and 
general chemistry at the Paris School of Higher Com- 
mercial Studies. Dr. Boll, who is an avowed atheist and 
materialist, was criticized by Father Sertillanges for some 
of his recent utterances, in which he had referred to all 
matters concerning the soul, spiritual life, or God, as “ il- 
lusory problems,” as mere survivals of “ routine think- 
ing.” Sertillanges countered Boll’s cocksure assertions 
as to the infallibility of the scientific method by remind- 
ing him of the galaxy of great scientists, from Linnaeus 
to Henri Poincaré, who had humbly avowed their ignor- 
ance of the world of mystery lying beyond each stage of 
scientific discovery. 

In reply, M. Boll quoted results of the inquiry made 
several years ago by Prof. James H. Leuba, of Bryn 
Mawr College, according to which the proportion of un- 
believing scientists increased as they were more concerned 
with man as a phenomenon: physicians, for instance, more 
than astronomers, and psychologists more than physicians. 
And he added a catalogue of distinguished scientists who 
denied the supernatural. 

Father Sertillanges’ rebuttal undertook to “ insert a very 
small pin in the swollen balloon” of these depressing 
statistics of infidelity. Doubt of their validity was started 
in Sertillanges’ mind by his experience in the case of 
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Theodore Ribot, his predecessor in the French Academy, 
frequently advertised as a person entirely without re- 
ligion. Yet Ribot’s widow admitted that her husband 
liked to go to church, complained if she was late for Mass, 
and, in general, gave the impression that religion was 
something that he simply did not like to talk about, rather 
than an object of explicit denial. In Sertillanges’ view: 
“ Absolute, formal, and motivated negation certainly ex- 
ists; but I believe it is relatively rare. What is frequent, 
and what swells this style of statistics, is a nebulous state 
of beliefs and unbeliefs.” The explanation is to be found 
in the supposed infidel’s absorption in the cares of life, 
or in his chosen: field, with corresponding neglect of the 
interior life. Add to his economic worries, passion, pride, 
and human respect, and you have ample explanation for 
the majority of so-called cases of “ professed unbelief.” 





HI gentleman in question, M. Boll, has done much 

excellent service, despite his anti-religious quirk, in 
popularizing science for the benefit of the ordinary lay- 
man. Could not a similar work be accomplished, in view 
of Father Sertillanges’ observations, in the way of in- 
structing scientists and other learned men in the delicate 
art of observing themselves? How many brilliant men 
go through life with no knowledge of their own interior ! 
They can quote every psychological theory, yet are like 
children in their ignorance of the actual motives of their 
daily life. 

Who can train them? Nearly a hundred years ago a 
subtle writer on educational theory propounded the idea 
that the confessor should be the real professor of this 
interior lore. One of the prerogatives of his office was 
to teach men to observe themselves * to watch those hidden 
springs of conduct that we forever rationalize and idealize, 
lest our selfishness give scandal to our self-esteem. The 
confessor, said Tommaseo (‘“ Sull’ Educazione ”: 1846), 
should be a knowing and expert man, so that he can teach 
men to keep watch not only upon their own hearts, but 
also upon their own minds, “ because the man who minute- 
ly observes himself learns in turn to observe men and 
nature. All the inspiration of Heaven and earth is re- 
vealed to such a man.” 

Those are profound words. I thought of them when a 
young priest mentioned to me that his greatest ambition 
in life was to become a first-rate confessor of souls. The 
lore of self-observation—so different from self-intro- 
spection—will be recalled by the newly formed spiritual 
book club, which you learned of in last week’s AMERICA. 
Some Scyllas and Charybdes may await this enterprise: 
for spiritual books are not always to read in clubs or 
courses, but (1) to be read aloud from a refectory pulpit ; 
or (2) to be meditated upon in quintessential droplets ; 
or (3) to be lived, like getting married and other such 
experiences. Still—prosit! 





T any rate, the superstition that religious doubt is 

the best preparation for scientific acumen is begin- 
ning to show certain inconveniences. 

“Inion Theological Seminary, in New York City, for 
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instance, has been troubled over its students inclined to 
revolutionary or radical tendencies. According to Hubert 
Herring, writing in the Christian Century for June 13, 
quite a gamut of incidents was run off, such as the pick- 
eting by students of the Union Theological of the church 
of the Rev. Harry Darlington, who had congratulated 
the late Governor Rolph for his endorsement of lynch- 
ing; the affixing of a red flag to the chapel spire; pro- 
tests concerning labor conditions among the “help” of 
the seminary, etc. The authorities of the seminary may 
have been right or wrong in their rebukes to these manifes- 
tations. Point however attaches to the remark of one of 
the students: “ They want you to question the authen- 
ticity of the Fourth Gospel, but the moment you ask a 
question about the economic system you get stepped on.” 

Precisely. The complete perplexity, in the face of social 
questions, of the prophets of universal doubt is a logical 
fruit of their attitude. Stubborn rejection as “ illusory ” 
of all “ metaphysics,” of all that cannot be experimentally 
verified, leaves them inadequately armed against problems 
that no experimentation can reach; that can only be under- 
stood by recognizing the’ value of ideas; that can only be 
solved by granting the primacy of the spiritual. A rea- 
sonable degree of skepticism keeps men from folly. But 
the obsession of doubt, though it may win honors for 
“ higher critics,” paralyzes man’s power to deal with the 


world as it is. Tue PILGRIM. 
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Criticism and Catholicism 
James D. ALBERSE 


HE ripples of the Oxford Movement in literature, 

awakening as they did a keen interest in things Cath- 
olic, have not entirely subsided. Indeed, the eagerly hurled 
stone of modern enthusiasm, cast into the selfsame pool, 
has caused the ripples to assume once more the propor- 
tions of waves. Interest in Catholic literature, among 
critics at least, is decidedly on the uptrend. But what 
about criticism itself? Has the increase in interest of late 
years been accompanied by a corresponding betterment 
of criticism? Often I wonder. 

Two schools of criticism give us special cause for won- 
der: the school that seems to seek for the Catholic writer 
greater restrictions than actually exist, and the school 
that admits lesser restrictions, but offers them as excuse 
for the poverty of Catholic literature. 

Roth these schools have something of the radical 
element in them. One attempts to choke art in the meshes 
of an arbitrary and abnormally developed moral code; 
the other attempts the same thing by the less courageous 
method of overlooking the truth instead of enlarging upon 
it. Both schools, however, seem to agree in this, that the 
manner of a Catholic cannot be the manner of an artist, 
for the Catholic has too many restrictions dangling from 
his pen, too many “don'ts” to obey, too many dogmatic 
prohibitions to observe. Because of these restrictions, they 
at least tacitly uphold, the work of a Catholic cannot com- 
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pare with the work of one not subject to these prohibi- 
tions. Hence the poverty of Catholic literature. 

Nothing is dearer to the heart of a critic than the pre- 
rogative of denying the dicta of other critics; and noth- 
ing is more pleasant than the knowledge that his denial is 
perfectly justified. I am therefore pleased to accuse both 
these schools of error; and by proving my contentions | 
hope to make their outlook a little more honest, a little 
more healthy, and a little more hopeful. 

It is argued that the “ manner ”’ of a Catholic is essen- 
tially different from the “ manner” of another man. By 
“manner ” is meant more than a way of conducting one- 
self, of acting in such a way under certain circumstances. 
Manner, to them and to us, means the expression of a 
creed and a philosophy, the externalization of the inner 
man. They say, then, that a Catholic’s philosophy is dif- 
ferent from that of other men. In this, with the proper 
distinctions, we agree. But in many cases, even those of 
some Catholic critics, we would have reason to suspect 
that the party with whom we agreed could not tell us ex- 
actly to what we had agreed. 

Action, the philosophers assure us, proceeds according 
to the nature of the agent acting. Man is endowed with 
a rational nature, hence should act rationally. This applies 
to non-Catholics as well as to Catholics. If a man acts 
according to the proper dictates of his nature he is living 
a moral life, for the morality of an act is proximately con- 
stituted by its agreement or disagreement with rational 
human nature considered in all its essential relationships. 

So much the philosophers tell us. Life has its measur- 
ing stick of right and wrong, and that measuring stick 
is conformity to nature. Now where the philosopher 
leaves off the student of esthetics begins. He has shown 
us, as we suspected all along, that art is the “ child of 
life,” which is to say, that art is the expression of life. 
Then, by immediate inference, the student of esthetics 
draws this all-important conclusion: since art is the child 
of life, and true living is governed by morality or ad- 
herence to the dictates of nature, then art, too, must be 
governed by these same standards. Coventry Patmore 
provides the sententious phrase: “ Bad morality is nec- 
essarily bad art, for art is human, but immorality in- 
human.” In other words, the immoral writer is not a true 
artist, for he does not write as a true man. 

This, then, must be the manner of the Catholic writer 
if he is to write as a man, if he is to be an artist at all. 
But this is also to be the manner of amy true artist, for 
though we be Catholics or Mussulmans we are still 
men and answerable to the law “ written in our hearts.” 
Thus far no difference between the Catholic and non- 
Catholic writer has come to light. 

What other restrictions bear upon the Catholic writer 
which do not bind the non-Catholic? If you urge “ the 
dogmas of the Church” we answer that the dogmas of 
the Church are the pronouncements of what by reason can 
be proved to be an infallible authority, and therefore pro- 
nouncements accepted, if not comprehended, by reason. 
The dogmas merely bind the Catholic in an affirmative 
way to some specific truth, to which he and all other 
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men are already negatively bound. Instead of restrict- 
ing the Catholic writer, the dogmas of his Faith provide 
the open sesame to fields untrodden by those not of the 
fold. His faith is an aid to him as an artist, not a hin- 
drance, for it gives him eyes to see where others stumble 
in darkness. lt provides him, in addition to the materials 
of ordinary life, with a new life of which to write; and 
this spiritual life far outshines in beauty any mundane 
existence. 

The question of immorality in literature has often been 
advanced as a stumbling block to the Catholic writer. 
How, it is asked, can a Catholic write of immorality when 
he is bound to morality? And how can literature be true 
to life if it does not speak of immorality, which is so 
prevalent? And how can the Catholic writer be an artist 
if his writings are not true to life? 

To answer all these questions, it is only necessary to 
disprove the basic assumption that to write of immorality 
is to be immoral. I discount for the moment the fact, al- 
ready indicated, that all artists, of all sects, are bound to 
morality ; and pass over the reductio ad absurdum pro- 
vided by the long list of admittedly artistic books which 
speak quite frankly of immorality. 

It is not so much the matter of a book that counts; it 
is the manner of the man who writes the book. As an 
artist, the novelist, Catholic or otherwise, must write of 
immorality or vice, because vice is found in human ex- 
istence. But he must not confine himself to vice, for virtue 
is also found in human life. He must write of them both, 
and he must write of them in such a way as will show 
their true value: the glory and the praiseworthiness of 
virtue, the ignominy of vice. And in so writing the Cath- 
olic author writes as a man as well as a Catholic, for his 
rational human nature provides him with the truth. As 
I mentioned before, the Catholic writer has an even wider 
field of subject matter. What really matters is the manner 
of the artist. Does he write in such a way that the Creator 
of the universe, leaning out like the Blessed Damozel from 
the gold bar of Heaven, can recognize in that man’s pro- 
duction a true picture of His handiwork? If he presents 
such a picture, if he accepts the material which nature so 
bountifully proffers him, and if he perfects that material 
by the magic of his art, your writer has the manner of a 
true artist. 

The favorite definition of a novel offered by histories 
of literature is the phrase: “a panorama of life.” The 
meaning of the definition should be clear from what has 
been said. What is of interest, though, is the fact that 
very few of our modern so-called novels are novels at all, 
according to this definition. They are not “ panoramas 
of life.” They are not panoramas of anything, but are a 
one-sided presentation of what passes for life among the 
moderns. The novelist of today, with his good eye on the 
best selier of yesterday as a model, seeks with the other 
eye enough instances of abnormality to fill the required 
number of pages. His panorama is about as wide as a 
keyhole. And this is precisely why modern fiction is so 
patently inartistic. The manner of its writers is entirely 
wrong. It is not the manner of a true man, but the man- 
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ner of one whose intellectual vision is so warped that its 
interpretations of life are anything but panoramic, any- 
thing but truly artistic. 

As yet we have discovered no restrictions which bind 
the Catholic and not the non-Catholic writer. Nor would 
continued discussion, however extended, provide us with 
any. Continued discussion, though, brings to light a few 
corollaries anent the value of Catholic literature as com- 
pared with other literature. 

Because Catholic literature proceeds from the souls of 
men whose faith enables their vision to pierce the stars, 
it is the most complete literature of man. Catholic writers 
have the only true view concerning this life: they see it 
as a training ground for a life incomparably greater. They 
know why man is, and for what he is destined; and in 
their writings they present the progress of man toward 
that end, his aberrations, his falls and his resurrections. 
They write a literature not of pagan man, man as a slave 
of the earth, but of man the master, man redeemed and 
lifted to a supernatural life. 

Because Catholic literature is the most complete litera- 
ture of man, it is at least potentially the greatest of all 
literature. Surely it is the most artistic, for it is the ex- 
pression of man in all his essential relationships, not mere- 
ly the relations between man and man, but the relations 
between man and God, of which all other relations are 
vicarious replicas. Catholic literature is the expression 
of Catholic life, than which no life is richer. 

And still, despite all these things, we continue to hear 
the depreciating dicta of those who make sport of Catholic 
literature because they understand neither art nor Ca- 
tholicism, and the moan of those our brothers who take 
such an ingenuous means to condone the inexplicable 
sterility of writers who should be producing Catholic 


literature ! 
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Who Kindled the Berlin Bonfire? 


THE BURNING OF THE REICHSTAG. By Douglas Reed. 
New York: Covici Friede. $3.00. 

EW mystery thrillers can match the interest of this realistic 

reconstruction of the events crowded into that dramatic hour 
between nine and ten o’clock on the night of February 27, 1933. 
The book is a clear-cut journalistic digest of the huge mass of 
testimony given during the trial of the five men accused of setting 
fire to the German Reichstag. When it is realized that the official 
printed record of the trial runs to 10,000 pages, one can appre- 
ciate what skill enlivens the narrative which includes every sig- 
nificant detail without for a moment losing the main thread of 
the story. The trial itself demonstrated the innocence of Ernst 
Térgler, the Communist deputy, and the three Bulgarian de- 
fendants, but passed the death sentence on the obscure Dutch 
vagrant, Van der Lubbe. The latter consistently and unreservedly 
maintained that he alone conceived, planned, and executed the 
arson. Experts, invoked by the public prosecutor, were unanimous 
in declaring such a task impossible for one man. The deadlock 
was broken neither by the trial nor by the verdict. Speculation 
is still rife as to whether the conflagration was the result of a 
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Communist or a National Socialist plot. At any rate, the fire 
was exploited to the full by General Goering and Paul Joseph 
Goebbels. After February 27 the Marxists were crushed without 
mercy and without much pretence at legality. It was the final 
and definitive signal for the inauguration of the totalitarian state. 
Douglas Reed, former Berlin correspondent for the London /imes 
and special correspondent of the same newspaper at the Leipzig 
trial, was well qualified to sift the evidence. It is obvious from 
his narrative that Reed did not think Van der Lubbe capable of 
firing the Reichstag without help and equally obvious that he 
did not judge his accomplices were Communists. His sympathy 
with and admiration for the professed Bulgarian Communist, 
Georgi Dimitroff, is open. In fact, in these pages Dimitroff be- 
comes the hero of the tale. Naturally, there is a certain amount 
of repetition in the recital. Otherwise the style is swift as well 
as climactic. It is interesting to note that on July 23, the London 
Daily Herald printed what purports to be the story of the “last 
surviving member of the Reichstag fire gang,” a personal servant 
of the late Ernst Roehm named E. Kruse and said to be member 
No. 134,522 of the Storm Troopers. His alleged confession would 
corroborate perfectly the suspicions clearly entertained by the 
author of this volume. JosepH FrANcIs THORNING. 


The Proletarian Myth 


A HISTORY OF BOLSHEVISM. By Arthur Rosenberg. Ox- 
ford University Press. $3.75. 
oo for practical purposes Bolshevism and Communism are 
commonly confused, it takes some mental readjustment to 
disjoin the two ideas and trace the history of Bolshevism down 
from Hegel, through Marx, and through Lenin and Stalin, its 
outstanding exponents, as Dr. Rosenberg has done. This writer 
is in no wise connected with the Nazi propagandist of that name. 
He is a former leader in the German Communist party, who 
broke with the Russian Bolshevist machine and is now a refugee 
from Germany. His work is ably translated from the German 
by Ian Morrow. 

Without the usual recrimination,, Dr. Rosenberg allows one 
merely to infer his sentiments as to the failure of Bolshevism to 
achieve the “ Marxian ideals.” The great tragedy in the whole 
business was the “downfall” of the Third Communist Interna- 
tional. Its “defeat and paralysis was laid down by Lenin himself 
at the Third World Congress.” This Third Congress he con- 
siders to have been a “sell-out” to Second International Social 
Democracy in the interests of Lenin’s vast plans for the liberation 
of mankind through war on imperialism. The proletariat were 
to abandon their immediate interests for the purposes of this 
cosmic achievement. State capitalism, plus a “ proletarian myth,” 
was the policy of Lenin, who had encouraged war-time Com- 
munism merely as a concession. 

Stalin’s claim that Socialism has been realized in Russia since 
the Five Year plan and the collective farms Rosenberg treats 
as an “official myth.” As a result of this great betrayal, Com- 
munists today are “mere Utopians.” Bolshevism has lost all 
opportunity for leadership of the world revolution, which it would 
once have effected had foreign Communists not been double 
crossed by the Moscow dictatorship. Today the Third Interna- 
tional remains as a mere “ facade” to decorate the Stalin myth. 
In all of this, naturally, Rosenberg harmonizes with Trotzky. 
In his earlier chapters he shows how the germs of the Bolshevist 
concept of the working classes as a stepping stone to dictator- 
ship grew out of certain doctrines of Marx. 

Dr. Rosenberg has written from the “inside” a keen, calm 
analysis of the principal historical phase of the Communist move- 
ment. Lenin’s policy, however, would stand out much clearer if 
the reader were reminded of Lenin’s overmastering hatred of the 
individual in whatever form, as has been pointed out by Professor 
Vernadsky of Yale. It would be a complete error to infer from 
the author’s despondency over world revolution that Communism 
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has last its menace. For granting all that he says as to the 
illusory character of the Bolshevist claims to a “Soviet” de- 
mocracy, the present Russian State despotism, whether it be truly 
“ Marxian” or not, is committed to world warfare against re- 
ligion, and can exert its destructive influence even if the strength 
of its international political agencies is for the time being sacri- 
ficed to domestic needs and a nationalist policy. On the other hand, 
this candid story of the betrayal of the working class in the 
house of its supposed friends may in time bring such clear think- 
ers as Dr. Rosenberg to realize that all programs of social reform, 
however ingenious, however brilliantly led, are equally worthless 
if they ignore man’s moral and spiritual nature. Joun LaFarce. 


Renaissance of Metaphysics 


PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE. By Fulton J. Sheen. 
waukee: Bruce Publishing Company. $2.75. 
ou Harvey Wickham’s untimely death we have had no 
writer who could deal so devastatingly with Unrealists, Mis- 
behaviorists, and Impuritans as Dr. Sheen. He is easier to read 
than the lamented Wickham; his arguments are more lucid, more 
forceful, and more convincing, because he has enjoyed, as Wick- 
ham did not, a long and careful training in the rational principles 
enunciated by Aristotle at the peak of Greek thinking and re- 
affirmed by St. Thomas at the crest of Scholastic thinking. All this 
accumulated wisdom of the centuries Dr. Sheen hands on to 
us in impeccable English in his new work. 

Dr. Sheen serves notice on physical scientists that their trium- 
phal reign of the last half century is over; that the physical 
sciences cannot answer all the questions that disturb the human 
mind; that they must recognize a higher science, Metaphysics, to 
enable man to esteem spiritual values and principles. The neglect 
of this hierarchy of sciences accounts for much of the confusion 
in modern thought. Dr. Sheen shows us the proper place of all 
the physical sciences, and he passes judgment upon them in the 
name of a higher science, the Philosophy of Science, proving 
copiously that the sciences need philosophy, but philosophy in its 
turn also has need of the physical sciences, and he brings them 
together in a provocative essay, every one of its 200 pages being 
an invitation to think, to seek, and to study. 

However, the treatise is in no sense a complaint against the 
scientific method; rather it is a voice raised in protest against 
basing philosophy exclusively upon ever-changing scientific con- 
clusions, because to “marry the spirit of any age means to be a 
widow in the next.” Dr. Sheen's thesis is that the science of 
the philosophy of nature is concerned with the application of 
philosophical principles to the facts of science, and its primary 
interest is in the search for the causality behind the facts. 

The present work makes an even dozen volumes that have 
issued from a prolific pen within the past eight years. They are 
eloquent testimony to the author’s unwearied zeal, his vast erudi- 
tion, and the thirst of the reading public for the sane and whole- 
some principles of human reason enshrined in the traditional 
philosophy of Aristotle and St. Thomas, which he so brilliantly 
applies to refute the scientific and philosophic errors with which 
our present-day literature is overrun. Tuomas F. CoaKtey. 


Shorter Reviews 

THE AFRICAN TO-DAY. By Diedrich Westermann. Oxford 
University Press. $3.00. 
T= best recommendation of this book is that it tells the non- 

scientific reader exactly what he wants to know about Africa 
from the general standpoint of the anthropologist. The author, 
who is director of the International Institute of African Languages 
and Cultures, is concerned over the future welfare of Africa. 
He dwells at length upon the many menaces to the spiritual as 
well as the temporal welfare of its races. The distressing land 
problem is treated at length, and the existing haphazard policies 
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designated as dangerous. Problems of the family are analyzed 
with thoroughness, and while difficulties are not minimized, Dr. 
Westermann does not share that complete hopelessness as to the 
cure of polygamy which is expressed by some of the British 
colonial administrators. 

His calm and logical mind brings him to value religion. While 
pleading for the retention of all that is best in native cultures, 
he believes that the African’s hope lies in Christianity and that 
no educational program can be satisfactory which fails to take 
this essential factor into account. Drawing attention to mistakes 
on the part of missionaries, he nevertheless looks upon them as 
the element closest to sympathetic understanding of the native’s 
mind and needs, and he envisions the solution of racial and na- 
tionalistic issues through the power of a “ supernational” Chris- 
tianity. The fact that Lord Lugard contributes the preface is a 
pledge of the writer’s interest in the progress of native Africa. 


P. P. U. 


THE PONTIFICATE OF LEO XIII. Vol. 1. By Eduardo 
Soderini. London: Burns, Oates, and Washbourne. 7/6. 

HIS is a translation from the Italian by Barbara Barclay 

Carter. The translation is very readable and the subject is 
absorbing. A phase not generally appreciated, perhaps not suffi- 
ciently known, is the disclosure of the influence of Cardinal Gib- 
bons in forming the opinions and, at least remotely, in directing 
the spirit that animated the Pontifical pronouncement known to the 
world as the great Encyclical on Labor, “ Rerum Novarum,” of 
Pope Leo XIII. It was Cardinal Gibbons, ably working with 
Cardinal Manning, who helped to impress upon the mind of the 
Supreme Pontiff the urgent need of clarifying the relationship 
between laborer and employer and convinced him of the truth, 
slowly dawning upon others, that his dealings were to be not 
with princes and potentates but with industrialists and workers. 
One regrets that the author has seen fit to devote so many pages 
of his book to the early ecclesiastical activities of Msgr. Pecci. 
Many, too, of the wearisome details of the election conclave could 
have been omitted. What the reader craves is more intimate 
information about the really important actions of the pontificate. 
In so far as these are given they are recounted in a masterly 
The book opens with a brief preface, closes with an 
mM. 3. a 
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[ see Aers and appreciation of the Scriptures will 
be enhanced by a reading of Judaism, Christianity, and Ger- 
many, by Cardinal Faulhaber—a broadside of Advent sermons 
against the fanatical Nazi assault upon the Old Testament. 
Logical, orderly, practical, full of deep erudition, the sermons are 
characterized by passages of rare beauty and sublimity of ex- 
pression. (Macmillan. $1.50.) But the spirit of the Old Testa- 
ment does not pervade Religion and the American Dream, by 
Chaplain Raymond C. Knox. While the book emphasizes the 
necessity of university men’s relating religion to their daily social, 
industrial, and civil activities, and appeals for an enriched social 
order containing larger doses of charity, justice, and peace, the 
Chaplain’s religion is too much divorced from the supernatural 
and from Christian dogma to produce any lasting fruit. (Colum- 
bia University Press. $1.75.) 

No divorce will come to one marriage—the marriage of the 
radio to the stars. Earth, Radio, and the Stars, by Harlan True 
Stetson, Ph.D., is opulent in material, fresh in treatment, and 
discloses the influence of the earth and stars on radio broadcasting 
and reception. Even the non-scientific mind will find the book 
informative. (McGraw-Hill. $3.00.) The star called earth has 
a history. Prof. Carlton J. H. Hayes and Dr. Thomas Parker 
Moon, with a third collaborator, Prof. John W. Wayland, have 
condensed and revised two former volumes into World History. 
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The solidly established reputation of the authors, the wealth of 
new illustrations, the maps, charts, and select bibliographies make 
the book of exceptional value. (Macmillan. $2.20.) The value 
and necessity of general and specialized knowledge for the true 
appreciation of literature are demonstrated in The Anatomy of 
Literature, by Professors Harold R. Walley and J. Harold Wilson. 
The wide gap yawning between the genuine and the spurious 
literary appraisal is delineated. (Farrar and Rinehart. $1.00.) 


 pvarhenanype the revolution in everyday habits if all forms of 

paper were suddenly to vanish. A paperless world would be 
a horrible world. The Romance of Paper, by Warren B. Bullock, 
relates the important, nay essential, functions of paper in modern 
life. Thin paper, thick paper, paper in the radio, paper in the 
automobile, glassine and cellophane—paper is doing a big job. 
The book is interesting and informative. (Badger. $2.00.) 

Lots of paper is being used for poetry these days. Poetry: Its 
Appreciation and Enjoyment, by Louis Untermeyer and Carter 
Davidson, in an interesting and critical manner discusses poetry 
and its technique. An entirely new sort of anthology, the book 
is an appreciable aid in the understanding and enjoyment of 
poetry. (Harcourt, Brace. $3.50.) 


Recent Fiction 


ScrAMBLED Yeccs. By Octavus Roy Cohen. The publishers 
have just issued a fifteen-volume set of goosefleshers, called the 
Tired Business Man’s Library and made up of mystery, Western, 
and detective fiction. This volume contains short stories, and 
they’re all about an affable fat detective. (Appleton-Century. 
$2.00) 

Mr. Pinceon’s Istanp. By Anthony Berkeley. The host 
assembles several guests for a cruise, the party gets marooned 
far from the Yard, and there murder is done. Maybe you won't 
like the unusual ending, but you'll be terribly surprised, and you'll 
have to give the author credit for an innovation. (Doubleday, 
Doran. $2.00) 

River Supreme. By Alice Tisdale Hobart. Old Man River 
—but this time the Yangste, and it’s crowded with Chinese junks— 
just keeps rolling along. Meanwhile a masterful white man and 
his bewildered wife determine to run steamboats on it and find 
themselves opposed by what might be called the local union of 
junkmen. Not a pleasant story and rather harsh in its reality. 
(Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50) 

Somesopy Must. By Alice Grant Rosman. All about a nice 
English girl who came down from Oxford and took charge of 
a spoiled household because somebody had to do it and every- 
one else was too preoccupied. A bit on the old idea of The Ser- 
vant in the House with everybody brightening up as Pippa passes. 
(Minton, Balch. $2.00) 

Bassett. By Stella Gibbons. The Britisher who did Cold 
Comfort Farm portrays a little English village and two old maids 
who welcome each rebuff that turns earth’s smoothness rough. 
Some insight, some satire, some pretty nasty people, plenty of 
description, an occasional dash of sex, and the spinsters’ triumph 
make up a novel that is bound to be one of the season’s favorites. 
(Longmans, Green. $2.00) 

Cope or THE West. By Zane Grey. How short skirts, 
rouged lips, rolled stockings, female perkiness, and other Eastern 
ways appalled the stalwart boys of the rancho and made the 
wild West wilder. Joy, trials, love, and bloodshed in the good 
old Tonto Basin manner. Wholesome as shredded wheat and clean 
as the prairie winds. (Harper. $2.00) 

UNFINISHED CATHEDRAL. By T. S. Stribling. Old Colonel 
Vaiden is about the only man of principle and Christian faith 
in this modern tragedy woven around a minister and show- 
ing how much the rising generation in Alabama lacks moral re- 
straint. A deftly etched picture, with everybody marrying the 
wrong mate. (Doubleday, Doran. $2.50) 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 

The Munitions Makers 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Army Ordnance has once more singled me out for attention. 
In its current issue the editor once again calls attention to my 
article of June 3, 1933, “Disarm the Munitions Makers,” and 
notes that I “went beyond the evidence” in citing the report of 
the Mixed Commission of 1931 concerning the private manufac- 
ture of munitions. As I have already handled this point in the 
issue of AMERICA for June 2, 1934, I will not dwell upon it here. 
But I would like to note again, since my critic appeals to the 
League of Nations, that the Covenant formally denounces the 
evil effects of the private manufacture of munitions (cf. Second 
Assembly of the League of Nations, September 15, 1921). Also 
that the Mixed Commission of 1921 stated that there was a “ gen- 
eral impression” in support of the truth of the charges made 
against the armament firms. As to the charges made by the 
President in his “Arms Message” of May 18, the editor of 
Army Ordnance has nothing to say. 

I note in conclusion that Army Ordnance (p. 39) carries an 
editorial on “ Peace by Embargo,” which reflects the altruistic 
mentality of the munitions firms and their defenders. It cites 
with approval the Chicago Tribune which criticized the embargo 
on munitions destined for the brutal and senseless Chaco butchery. 
It fears lest the “hitherto unbroken principle in American inter- 
national relations—the doctrine of the right to buy and sell ma- 
terial to be used in war” be violated. It argues that we should 
place an embargo on food and medicine to warring nations, as 
well as “smokeless powder.” Comment is almost needless. A 
savage and futile butchery rages in Chaco. The Administration, 
iu response to public opinion, finally put an embargo on the ship- 
ment of munitions to the combatants. Note there is no question 
as yet of a general embargo on the shipment of munitions in all 
wars, but only the exercise of a discretionary power with regard 
to a particular war. Yet Army Ordnance criticizes this measure. 
We are told that its one great purpose is to arm us for defense, 
yet it is vexed at restrictions upon the right to sell arms to “all 
and sundry.” This is indeed “ patriotism for profit.” One feels 
like applying to the case the remark of Brissot on Marat: “ Give 
him a glass of blood; he’s thirsty.” 

New York. LaureNce K. Parrerson, S.J. 


Portraits of Pope Pius XI at World’s Fair 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Visitors from all over the world entering the Hall of Religion 
at the Chicago Century of Progress are attracted to the portraits 
of Pope Pius XI. These pictures, from the brushes of modern 
contemporary artists, hang in an artistically arranged art gallery 
and belong to the Columbia College (Dubuque, Iowa) Cultural 
Exhibit. 

The Portrait of Pope Pius XI by Vladimir Shamberk is out- 
standing in splendor, coloring, and size. The canvas measures six 
feet by nine and is adorned with a beautifully wrought Leonardo 
Da Vinci gold frame. Pope Pius XI is depicted in a majestic and 
benign attitude, standing before his throne chair, robed in an 
exquisite and elaborate jewel-adorned cope and tiara, with his right 
hand raised in blessing; so life-like that we almost bow our head 
in anticipation of the benediction. The countenance while radiat- 
ing spirituality is not aloofly cold but warmly sympathetic and 
friendly. The white ecclesiastical robes make the figure stand 
out vividly against the red velvet background. Rays of divine 
light are diffused from an emblem of the Holy Ghost. In study- 
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ing the portrait of Pope Pmis XI we gain an impression of spiritu- 
ality, strength, and courage; a pleading for peace and charity; 
the spirit of law and authority inspired by the Holy Ghost, vestea 
in our Supreme Pontiff, coming down the ages in an unbroken 
line from Peter. 

Vladimir Shamberk was born in Bohemia in 1871. He studied 
in Prague, Paris, Munich, and Rome. Renown as a portrait 
painter brought him a commission to paint the Holy Father. In 
July, 1931, he had his first audience with Pope Pius XI. There- 
after, for two months he was admitted to the Vatican Palace each 
day, where he was privileged to sketch the Holy Father. 

In noticeable contrast is the second and smaller portrait of 
Pope Pius XI, the work of Ernest Windhoff, a German artist, 
also a distinguished portrait painter. Here the Holy Father is in 
profile, in an informal attitude, simply robed in a white cassock 
and skull cap. This picture is a duplicate of the portait which 
now hangs in the Nunciature in Berlin. Pope Pius selected this 
particular pose from several sketches made by the artist. Refer- 
ence to the painting can be found in the Organ of the Vatican 
in 1923. 

The Columbia College Cultural Exhibit also includes a price- 
less collection of paintings attributed to Leonardo Da Vinci, 
Rubens, Rembrandt, Velasquez, Guido Reni, Gainsborough, 
Gerome, Jan Styka, and others, carvings in ivory, paintings on 
ivory, woodcarvings, wood panels, bronzes, and coppers, porcelains, 
needlepoint and Russian icons, one of which is an altar cloth drap- 
ing, hand embroidered in pure gold threads on red silk and said 
to have been given by Rasputin to the Empress of Russia. 


Dubuque, lowa. ANNE MEyYsSEMBOURG STUART. 

For Preparedness 

To the Editor of America: 
Cardinal Hayes, addressing members of our fleet last month, 

at services held in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, said in part: 

Unpreparedness on the part of our defense arms of service, 

on sea and on land, at this critical period, amid openly avowed 
hatreds abroad and disloyalties at home, would be supreme 
folly. _ Peace throughout the world is the heart’s desire of the 
American people, but until Europe and Asia change their war- 
like aspect, adequate defense is absolutely necessary here at 
home. The armada, now at anchor in our favorite waters, 
terrifying though it be in appearance and latent power, is one 
of the best guarantees of peace, good will and security. 


I protest the fanatical propaganda of extreme pacifists who are 
continually shouting that national defense is a crime and that our 
own munitions makers are guilty per se of every sin under heaven. 
We are not a militaristic nation. We are not guilty of exces- 
sive armaments. We are not Europe. In my humble opinion, 
Cardinal Hayes expressed the sane, realistic and rational view- 
point of the Church on the question of war and peace as applied 
to the United States at the present time. 

Washington. Joun J. O'Connor. 
Airmail Contracts 
To the Editor of America: 

The article “ The Canceled Airmail Contracts” in the issue of 
America for July 21 is a fair presentation of a very controversial 
subject. It may perhaps be pointed out further that Postmaster 
General Brown insisted on a downward sliding scale of compensa- 
tion for airmail, as loads increased and passenger business was 
developed. 

That he succeeded to some extent is evident from Post Office 
Department figures. In 1932 the $1.25 a mile rate was cut down 
to an average of 56 cents a mile, and in 1933, to 35 cents a mile 
on the New York-Chicago run. Compensation to other lines had 
also been cut sharply. That explains why the subsidies decreased 
from $19,454,980 in 1932 to $14,000,000 in 1933. 

It is interesting to note that the same New York-Chicago line, 
the most profitable one because of heavy mail and passenger loads, 
gets 38 cents a mile under the new contract let last May. 

Moline, Ill. J. B. CuLtemans. 
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Home News.—In Minneapolis, Governor Olson on 
July 26 declared martial law after the employers refused 
to accept in full the revised settlement terms proposed 
by the Federal mediators, Father Haas and E. H. Dunni- 
gan. The members of the striking truck drivers’ and 
helpers’ union had voted, 1,866 to 147, for complete ac- 
ceptance of the plan. On August 1, National Guardsmen 
made a sudden raid on strike headquarters and arrested 
tour strike leaders. The move was said to be General 
Walsh’s answer to a threat made at an open mass meeting 
that the strikers were ready to fight the soldiers. At 
Kohler, Wis., on July 27, one man was killed and more 
than twenty wounded in a battle between strikers and 
special police, and on July 28 Governor Schmedeman of 
Wisconsin placed Kohler under martial law. On July 29, 
the National Longshoremen’s Board announced in San 
Francisco that the Pacific Coast longshoremen’s strike 
had been ended, and the longshoremen would return to 
work in all coast ports on July 31. In New Orleans, 
National Guardsmen had been called out by the Governor, 
supporting Senator Huey Long, and the tension between 
the political factions increased when the city on August 
1 added 500 policemen to its force for emergency use. 
In North Dakota, Wiliam A. Langer on August 1 re- 
signed the Republican nomination for the Governorship, 
and a few minutes later Mrs. Langer was designated as 
nominee by the Republican State Central Committee. It 
was believed that Langer’s right to make the race would 
have been challenged because of his conviction on a Fed- 
eral felony charge. On July 29 President Roosevelt 
authorized the extension of the operations of the Second 
Export-Import Bank to cover the world at large (except 
Russia), instead of being limited to Cuba. On July 30, 
Secretary Morgenthau announced new plans for enforc- 
ing the internal revenue law, and at the same time signed 
new regulations on bottling. President Roosevelt left 
Honolulu on July 28, where he had received an impressive 
welcome, and arrived at Portland, Oreg., on August 3. 


Austrian Crisis Eases—The new Cabinet in Austria, 
headed by Dr. Kurt Schuschnigg, took vigorous steps to 
liquidate the Nazi revolt in Styria and Carinthia. Hun- 
dreds of fugitives fled across the Jugoslav border and 
were disarmed. Two self-confessed slayers of Dr. Doll- 
fuss were court-martialed and hanged. According to the 
New York Times, the “ martyred Chancelor was laid to 
rest amid such demonstrations of the people’s grief as 
no Austrian Emperor ever won.” A throng of half a 


million massed before the Rathaus, where for two days 
he had lain in state, in the great square of St. Stephen’s 
Cathedral, where he was eulogized by President Miklas, 
and along the two-mile route to the cemetery at Huitzin. 
Col. Franz von Papen, who had been appointed German 
Minister to Austria by Chancelor Hitler, was unable to 
attend the funeral due to the delay of the Austrian Gov- 
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ernment in accepting this appointment. Italian opposition 
to Von Papen coming to Vienna was strong. Neverthe- 
less, tension between Italy and Germany was lessened, 
because failure of the Nazi putsch in Austria made the 
danger of intervention more remote. Armed Nationa 
Socialists made an unsuccessful effort to kidnap Dr. 
Anton Rintelen, former Minister to Rome and Nazi can- 
didate for the Chancelorship, from the hospital, where 
he was recovering from attempted suicide. The Austrian 
Cabinet decided that minor participants in the recent 
Nazi riots would be sentenced for indefinite terms to penal 
labor camps and that their property would be confiscated. 
At the same Cabinet Council the Governor of Lower 
Austria, a member of the former Christian Social party, 
was named Minister of Agriculture. Dr. Stefan Tau- 
schnitz, Foreign Minister in the last Dollfuss Cabinet 
was sent to Berlin as Austrian Minister. The Jugoslav 
Legation in Berlin issued a statement on July 30, warning 
Italy that the League of Nations was “the only com- 
petent authority to decide the Austrian question as an 
international problem” and that “every other one-sided 
measure or intervention would be a violation of peace 
treaties.” Although partisans of Archduke Otto and the 
former Empress Zita gathered at Lucerne, Switzerland, 
to discuss monarchist prospects in Austria, rumors of the 
restoration of the Habsburgs were greeted with coldness 
in Rome and Paris. It was noted that both Chancelor 
Schuschnigg and Prince Starhemberg pledged themselves 
to the Dollfuss policy of Austrian independence. In spite 
of sporadic disorder in other parts of the country, the 
Salzburg music festival was in full swing. 


Foreign Commemorations of Dollfuss.—At the Vati- 
can City His Holiness, Pius XI, told an audience of 200 
Austrian boys in summer camp at Ostia that their country 
would receive his constant prayers for a “ more comfort- 
ing hope of the future.” At Rome two Masses for the 
repose of the soul of Chancelor Dollfuss were said. The 
first at the church of St. Ignatius was attended by Premier 
Mussolini, by almost the entire Cabinet, by representa- 
tives of the Italian royal family, by the staff of the 
Austrian Legation, by the Presidents of the Senate and 
the Chamber and by many Senators and Deputies. Car- 
dinal Vicar Marchetti imparted absolution while troops 
presented arms. The second Mass was said in the Aus- 
trian national church and was attended by ten Cardinals, 
by the Archduchess Marie Immaculata of Austria and by 
the Ambassadors of Germany, Italy, France, Spain and 
Argentine accredited to the Holy See. Absolution was 
imparted by the Papal Secretary of State, Cardinal Pacelli. 
Solemn requiem Masses were also celebrated at West- 
minster Cathedral, London, and Notre Dame Cathedral, 
Paris. The French Government made the latter ceremony 
the occasion for an imposing demonstration of sympathy. 


Hindenburg Leaves a Stormy Scene.—After the fail- 
ure of the Vienna putsch, Chancelor Hitler announced 
that an investigation showed no German authority had 
any direct or indirect connection with the Austrian re- 
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bellion. He restrained the Austrian Legion from march- 
ing into Austria; removed Habicht from his post because 
of an announcement on the Munich radio that the rebels 
were “returning” to Germany; recalled Dr. Kurt Rieth, 
minister to Austria, for his entrance into the safe-conduct 
negotiations between the Austrian government and rebels, 
and named Franz von Papen Minister to Austria, at the 
same time relieving him of his Cabinet post and his Saar 
Commissionership. This latter move, it was felt, would 
solve two of Hitler’s most pressing problems by quieting 
Italian suspicions and removing Von Papen from the 
Cabinet without loss of Government prestige and without 
impairing his future usefulness. Austrian tardiness in 
accepting Von Papen, inspired, it was said, by Mussolini, 
caused uneasiness in Berlin. Before agreeing to assume 
his new mission, Von Papen demanded exemption from 
Foreign Office control, dismissal of the Austrian Nazi 
leaders, Habicht and Frauenfeld, dissolution of the 
Austrian Legion in Germany and the arrest of Austrian 
Nazis entering Germany. Belief in German complicity 
in the Austrian rebel plot was widespread in foreign 
circles. Dr. Rintelen, rebel candidate for the Austrian 
chancelorship, was said to have confessed to a plot in- 
volving Germany, and the capture in Austria of a Nazi 
courier brought to light alleged dispatches which betrayed 
the whole Nazi scheme. A new German-French commer- 
cial treaty was completed which assured payment to 
French citizens of their Dawes and Young loans coupons. 
The Storm Troops reappeared on the streets in uniform, 
their vacation over. A plan to replace older Troopers 
with youths twenty years of age and younger was said 
to be contemplated. The Italian-German tension was 
thought to have been somewhat eased and indications were 
observed that both Warsaw and Belgrade were drawing 
closer to Berlin. The Vatican was reported to have re- 
quested investigation into the deaths of Dr. Klausener 
and Father Muhler, two Catholic leaders shot during the 
recent upheaval. At the Government’s request the joint 
pastoral of the German Hierarchy was temporarily with- 
drawn. Copies of this pastoral were confiscated by police 
in the office of Cardinal von Faulhaber. The diocesan 
paper of Ermland, East Prussia, was suppressed for three 
weeks, and Father Deppisch, of Osterburken, Wuerttem- 
berg, was arrested for alleged hostile remarks to the Gov- 
ernment. On August 2 death came to President Paul 
von Hindenburg, and immediately afterwards Dr. Goeb- 
bels announced that Hitler was now Chancelor and Presi- 
dent of the German Reich. The regular army swore a 
solemn oath of fealty to Hitler. 


Bolivia Launches Offensive.—After being on the de- 
fensive since mid-December the Bolivians attacked Fort 
Galpon during the week, while air forces simultaneously 
bombarded ports on the upper Paraguayan River. Mean- 
while, the United States conceded permission to the Bo- 
livian Government to embark war material to the value 
of $615,071.38, contracted for before President Roose- 
velt’s embargo in May. The Paraguayan Foreign Minis- 
try protested Washington’s decision. Almost simultane- 
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ously the governing board of the Pan-American Union 
adopted a resolution calling on all neutral Governments 
to indicate their attitude on unified action to arbitrate 
the Chaco conflict. 


Chinese Eastern Railway.—Immediate hope of a 
settlement of the issue involving the sale of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway to the Government of Manchukuo van- 
ished when on July 31, Koki Hirota, Japanese Foreign 
Minister, broke off the negotiations which, as mediator, 
he was conducting with the Soviet Government. The 
Soviet representative, Ambassador Konstantin Yurenev, 
evaded a direct reply to Mr. Hirota’s final compromise 
offer. Mr. Hirota, in reply, informed Mr. Yurenev that 
his mediatory office was finished, and further discussion 
would have to be directly with Manchukuo. 


Britain’s Rhine Frontier—A phrase used in the state- 
ment of Stanley Baldwin, Acting Prime Minister, on the 
increase of the British air force aroused much comment 
and speculation. Mr. Baldwin was replying to a motion 
for a vote of censure, offered by the Labor opposition, 
of the Government’s recently announced air policy. He 
spoke of the necessity for parity in air strength with 
France, Italy, the United States, etc., but only as a matter 
of imperial defense. He contended that Great Britain 
still advocated disarmament, despite the failure to reach 
agreements, which failure, he believed, was due to Ger- 
many’s absence from the discussions, and to the German 
assertion of the right to rearm and the French refusal to 
concede that right. He then declared: 

Since the day of the air, the old frontiers are gone, and when 
you think of the defense of England, you no longer think of 
the white cliffs of Dover, but you think of the Rhine. That is 
where, today, our frontier lies. 

As Winston Churchill remarked after the statement: 
“ That phrase of Baldwin’s has traveled from one end 
of the world to the other.” Holland, Belgium, France, 
and Italy interpreted it as an affirmation that Great Britain 
was prepared to extend her defense over continental 
Europe. France saw in it an implication of an alliance 
against Germany. The British press and spokesmen, how- 
ever, would not grant such interpretations and denied 
any agreement whereby Great Britain undertook to use 
force beyond its own confines. They noted that Mr. 
Baldwin regarded Germany, at present, as the danger spot 
of Europe, and, in the new air developments, must build 
up an adequate defense against possible air attack from 
a nation as distant as Germany. 


Ireland Resents Libels.—A series of articles appear- 
ing in the London Morning Post, written by a special 
correspondent, which represented the Irish Free State as 
a land of disorder and gunmen, as “a land bound for 
bankruptcy and Communism, where only lawlessness and 
corruption flourish,” as a country of rabid religious big- 
otry where there was an organized persecution of Prot- 
estants, caused protest from the Irish press of all opinions, 
from the Government publicity bureau, and from promi- 
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nent leaders, Catholic and non-Catholic. The allegations 
were universally branded as utterly false, in their entirety. 
In particular, Protestant Bishops and the Protestant maga- 
zines rose in defense of the Government and of the 
Catholic majority, and vigorously asserted that all Prot- 
estant rights have been safeguarded and that Protestants 
have been treated with kindness and good-will. 


Pope’s Vacation.—The Pope left Rome on August 1 
for Castel Gandolfo for a summer vacation, thus breaking 
a precedent sixty-five years old. No Pontiff had lived 
at the villa since 1869, when the split between Church 
and State occurred and the Holy Father became the 
‘prisoner of the Vatican.” The villa is a 136-acre estate 
in the Alban hills a few miles from the capital and its 
chief building was erected in 1629 by Urban VIII. The 
present Pontiff had the grounds and buildings improved 
and modernized, with a wireless telephone contacting his 
quarters with the Vatican. Pope Pius had not spent a 
night outside of the Vatican since his election. 


Japanese Naval Policy.—In his first interview with 
foreign press correspondents, on July 31, Admiral Keisuke 
Okada, Prime Minister of Japan, stated that his country 
did not expect parity in naval construction with Great 
Britain and the United States. They were, however, op- 
posed to the continuance of the present ratio system, 5-5-3, 
which was determined upon by the Washington Naval 
Conference of 1922. Such a system, he said, “ hurts the 
self-respect of nations.”” He was, however, in favor of 
reduction of naval armaments, and wished the naval con- 
ference of 1935 to be a success. He drew attention 
to Japan’s stabilizing influence in the Far East. The 
Premier’s words made, in general, a favorable impres- 
sion in Washington. The following day, Claude A. Swan- 
son, Secretary of the Navy, in his rejoinder to Admiral 
Okada, said that the 5-5-3 ratio would stay. He favored, 
however, a twenty-per-cent reduction in all navies, and 
even further, if it could be attained. In the meanwhile, 
American naval estimates for building under the Vinson 
bill were revised downwards. An Italian naval repre- 
sentative arrived in London for bilateral naval talks. 


Mongolia’s Government.—At Pailingmiao, Mongolia, 
the new autonomous government of Inner Mongolia which 
was formally established on April 23, has been ruled by 
the Mongolian Political Council under the able leadership 
of Prince Teh Wang, the thirty-three-year-old prince who 
last year led the Mongol Leagues in demanding the right 
of self-rule from the Chinese Government. Powers equal 
to those of a Chinese province were given to the autono- 
mous government which represents all the sixty-seven 
banners in North China and Kokonor. The creation of 


a central and a thoroughly modern Mongolian army was 
one of the first acts of Prince Teh. A military academy 
was established with Mongol graduates of Chinese, Japa- 
nese, and Soviet military schools as instructors. In grant- 
ing autonomy to the Mongols, the Chinese Government 
was said to have been motivated by the desire to curb any 
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inclination on the part of the Western Inner Mongolians 
to annex their territories to Manchukuo. The seizure 
of Inner Mongolia by Japan, so often predicted, was 
made more difficult by the establishment of the new 
regime. 


Poland and Lithuania.—The fourteen years of com- 
plete diplomatic estrangement between Poland and Lithua- 
nia, with an impassable frontier, appeared to be reaching 
an end. Anatol Muehlstein, counselor of the Polish 
Embassy in Paris spent a week in the Lithuanian summer 
capital, where he conferred with President Smetona, and 
reported on his return to Poland to Premier Pilsudski. 
M. Smetona, as well as the Lithuanian Foreign Minister, 
Stanislas Lozorajtis, were said to favor the resumption 
of friendly relations with Poland. Polish action was 
thought to have been stimulated by the negotiations for 
the “ Eastern Locarno ” regional pact, Polish opinion be- 
ing unfavorable to this new commitment. However, no 
light was yet shed upon the disposition of the city of 
Wilno, still in Polish hands, which remained the bone of 
dispute between the two countries. 


Spanish-Russian Relations. — The naming of the 
Spanish Republic’s ambassador to Soviet Russia was 
again postponed by the recent decision of the Cabinet. 
Meanwhile, there was some talk of sending a trade com- 
mission to Moscow to conclude a new agreement for sup- 
plying crude and refined oil to the Spanish Government 
monopoly. When Madrid recognized the Soviets just one 
year ago last month, it appointed an envoy to Russia, 
while the latter returned the compliment by naming M. 


_Lunacharski Ambassador to Spain. But when two months 


later the Azafia Government was defeated, its newly ap- 
pointed envoy resigned. In the meantime, while on his 
way to Madrid, M. Lunacharski died. During the tenure 
of the Right and Center Governments in Spain neither 
nation has appointed ambassadors, and thus there has been 
no regular channel of diplomatic relations between Mos- 
cow and Madrid. At its recent meeting the Spanish 
Cabinet saw no reason for haste, since Spanish-Russian 
relations “are more of a commercial than of a political 
nature.” It was reported that Moscow was annoyed by 
the delay. 





On August 15, as mentioned in this issue, the 
Society of Jesus celebrates a fourth centenary. 
The significance of it will be explained next week 
in an article by John LaFarge. 

How Catholics are suffering under the Hitler 
dictatorship will be told by John A. Toomey in 
“ Hushing the Press in Germany.” 

The article by Gerard B. Donnelly on moral 
standards for the films is unavoidably held over. 
It will deal with the all-important question of the 
place of sin in the films. 

In “ Plea for a Definition,” J. G. E. Hopkins 
will pay his respects to the reviewers and ask 
them what they mean by Americanism. 





























